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INTRODUCTION 


Every year in many parts of the world a considerable 
number of persons find themselves called upon to teach 
English to those whose mother tongue is not English. 
Their pupils may be children or adults; and range from 
those who already have some knowledge of English 
either in its spoken or written form to those who know 
not a single word of the language. 

The mother-tongue of those who are about to engage 
in such teaching is usually English, but to some of them 
English is a foreign language in which they may or may 
not be proficient. But in either case they find themselves 
taking on a job which is unfamiliar to them. They 
have rarely been specifically trained to teach English as a 
living language and as a means of immediate communi¬ 


cation. 


If their pupils already have some knowledge of English 
the teacher more often than not has recourse to a reading 
book, and causes his pupils to read—with or without the 
process of translation. Or, if a command of the spoken 
language is the objective, they content themselves with 
carrying on “conversation” with their pupils. In the 
latter case such teachers find themselves at a loss The 
various techniques of teaching through conversation are 
usually unknown to them and, like the veterans who came 
into this field before them, they pick up the devices of 
oral teaching by dint of the process of trial and error. 

it is for the benefit of such teachers working in such 
conditions that this book has been written. It confine 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

itself to that branch of English teaching which is con¬ 
cerned with the speaking of the language, 1 and to the 
method in which the use of the pupil’s mother tongue 
plays little or no part. In other terms, it is an exposition 
of the Oral Direct Method. For the techniques of teach¬ 
ing the reading and writing side of English, we must 
refer teachers to the many manuals that specialize in such 

branches. 

The present volume is not the only one that sets forth 
the technique of teaching by the Oral and Direct methods. 
But it is designed in such a way as to be of the most im¬ 
mediate help to the inexperienced teacher. It deals little 
with theory, but sets forth the chief words and forms to 

be taught first, and how to teach them. 

The subject is here presented not from the point of view 
of traditional grammar and lexicology, but from the point 
of view of practical teaching. The various grammatical 

categories are replaced by “language situations . Instead 

of talking about nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc. we talk 
about the naming and describing of objects and actions. 

It is a well-known fact that when two persons ignorant 
of each other’s language, find themselves m da, 1,' con¬ 
tact, with the necessity of communication by speech, 
either will soon become able to use the languag 
other with sufficient proficiency for the purpose in view. 
This book shows the most economical and common- 

sense procedures to bring about this effect. 

The book deals not only with the commonest words 

hut dso with the commonest “mechanisms of the 
language,” appropriately classified. The table of contents 

Slkichthefe are. If the procedures here oudn^ 

are carried out systematically and regularly, it will 

1 Eacept in the case of learning to read figures. 

IO 
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found that the pupils will give the right sort of answers 
with fair correctness, and will not use “broken English.” 

No hard and fast instructions have been given as to the 
order of succession of the lessons and their sections. Each 
chapter develops the teaching devices from the simpler to 
the less simple. As a rule the later part of each chapter 
is more advanced than the first few pages of any other 
chapter. 

It is for the teacher himself, rather than the compilers 
of this volume, to draw up the programme of successive 
lessons. The teacher being in daily contact with his 
pupils, in full knowledge of their degree of aptitude and 
rate of progress, and otherwise the first-hand observer, 
must be the judge at any moment as to what to teach next. 
Too much instruction on any one subject will make for 
monotony and lack of interest; while too much skipping 
from one subject to another will make for scrappy know¬ 
ledge and insufficient “digestion.” 

* ★ ★ 

There are three stages of learning: 

1. Receiving knowledge. 

2. Fixing it in the memory by repetition. 

3. Using the knowledge by real practice. 

Thus, when the teacher says “This is a red book,” 

This is my table,” the pupil is receiving knowledge. 

When the pupil on many occasions answers the questions: 

‘ What’s this?” “What colour is it?” “Whose table is 

tlus? he is fixing the knowledge in his memory. But 

when in the ordinary course of duty he is told to “ Bring 

me the red book on my table,” and brings it, he is using, 
the knowledge. 
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Now the giving and fixing of knowledge is the work of 
the teacher in the ordinary course of the lessons. The 
using of the knowledge as a rule takes place not in the 
course of the lessons but in the ordinary course of the 
day’s work. 

So the teacher’s first and chief business is to give 
knowledge and fix it in the pupil’s memory. He therefore 

(a) Makes statements (i.e. gives knowledge), 

(b) Asks questions (i.e. fixes knowledge by practice). 

A learner obviously cannot give what he has not pre¬ 
viously received. If you point to an object and say. 
“What’s that?” the learner who has not previously been 
told what the object is will be unable to answer. 


This book shows what sort of knowledge, and which 
items of knowledge, are to be given and fixed. In each 
case typical statements are shown and are followed by 
typical questions and the answers to them. 

For the sake of conciseness, the questions are given-m 

the form of Direct Questions. 

These may be questions beginning with WHAT, WHU, 

WHERE. WHICH. HOW MANY. “ 

ning with IS THIS, ARE YOU, DO YOU, HAVE 

Y Sooner'or later however you must come to use the 
equally natural indirect X"’’"en say, 

“7 'Tm what^Tri” ot “/ want to know what that is ,” 

Or instead of saying “Is this the right way ?*’ we often sa ?’ 

“ Tell me whether this is the right way ” or ‘ Can I 0U tfjis 
whether this is the right way?” or “7 * know whether this 

" tgrSd, - ■«* 
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is that?' ” or 11 Say this to him , * Where are you going?* ” We 
prefer the shorter and more natural forms: “Ask him 
what that is** or him where he is going*' 

So quite early in the course of lessons the teacher 
should sometimes replace direct by indirect questions. The 
following are samples of direct questions and some of the 
indirect questions corresponding to them. 


Direct Questions 


What’s this? 

Who’s that? 

Which one’s that? 

What’s it like? 

What are you doing ? 
Where’s he going? 

How many are there? 

Is this a stone ? 

Are they ready? 

Is he here? 

Can you do it? 

Does he often come here ? 

Did you see him? 


Indirect Questions 
Tell me- 

Please [Just, Now] tell 
me- 

I want to know- 

I want you to tell me- 

Can you tell me- 

Do you think you can tell 
me- 

-what this is. 

-who that is. 

-which one that is. 

-what it’s like. 

-what you are doing. 

-where he’s going. 

-how many there are. 

-whether 1 this is a stone. 

-whether they are ready. 

-whether he is here. 

-whether you can do it. 

whether he often comes 
here. 

-whether you saw him. 




X (to Y) 

Y (to X) 

Teacher (to X) 

X (to Y) 

Y (to X) 

Teacher (to X) 

X (to Y) 

Y (/o X) 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

Another very good way to use indirect questions is for 
the teacher to tell one of the pupils to ask questions 
of other pupils. This makes a useful and lively form ot 

drill-work. For instance: 

Teacher (to X). X, ask Y what this is. 

Y y what it this? 

It's a stone [button, etc.) 

Xy ask Y where his belt is. 

Yy where's jour belt? 

It's here. 

Xy ask Y how marry trees he can seet 
y\ how many trees can you see? 

I can see three. 

I can't see any. 

The above answers may be repeated to the teacher 

by X ’ y says “ This is a stone" [etc.), or 

X (to Teacher) : y that t fo s j s a stone [etc.). 

something: 

X, tell Y what this is. 

Y, this is a piece of wood. 

Xy tell Y where I am. 

Y, the teacher is there (pointing). 

X tell Y what Z is doin? 

1C1 v lu y . » 

V (tn Y) Yy Z is sitting down. 

o, J£ta™ b. fo. —>• “ 

hand: 

X, tell Y to come to me. 

Y go to the teacher. 

Xy ask Y to give you a "**. 

Y, give me a match please. Thank you. 

14 


Teacher (to X). 

X (to Y). 
Teacher (to X). 
X (to Y). 

Teacher (to X). 


Teacher (to X). 

X (to Y). 

Teacher (to X). 

X (to Y). 
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Teacher (to X). X, ask Y what he is doing. 

X (to Y). Y, what are you doing? 

Y (to X). Pm standing up. 

Pm not doing anything. 

While the devices explained above may be used at a 
very early stage, the teacher should of course use only 
words and forms that are familiar to his pupils. He should 
obviously not say to X “Ask Y to give you a match” 
before the lesson on giving things has been learnt. If the 
teacher says to X “Ask Y how many trees he can see” 
before the lessons that introduce how many or can or see , 
Y will not understand what the teacher is saying to 
him, far less be able to carry out the command. In other 
terms, each use of indirect questioning, telling or com¬ 
manding must correspond to the actual lesson that is 
being given. 


OTHER FORMS OF QUESTIONING 

Throughout the book, as we have said, the questions 
are given in direct and simple form. 

The teacher could confine himself to these, but he 
must remember that his pupils will certainly hear from 
Europeans with whom they will come into contact ques¬ 
tions cast in other and equally popular forms. 

Thus instead of, for instance. 

Is this yours? 
they may hear: 

This is yours, isn't it? 

This is yours. Is that true? 

This is yours. Is that right [correct]? 

This is yours. Is that right or wrong? 

He said this was yours; was be right or wrong? 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

The teacher then should often replace the questions 
given in this book by the forms suggested above. 

For the sake of conciseness, throughout this book the 
answers to questions are given as bare statements. 


VOCABULARY 


The vocabulary has been selected with a view to teach¬ 
ing the commonest words. 

The teacher is recommended to obtain (from the 
publishers of this book) the series of New Method Practice 
Books , /, //, ///, together with the teacher’s manuals 
accompanying them. He will find that these embody in 
detailed form many of the teaching devices set forth in 


the present volume. 

The teacher who feels the need for referring to some 
book on English grammar for the use of foreign learners 
and for becoming more familiar with the terminology of 
grammar, is recommended to obtain (from the same 
publisher) The New Method Grammar , together with the 

teacher’s manual accompanying it. 

The New Method Dictionary wiU also be of help 

explaining the meanings of words in a simple way. 


Chapter I 


HOW TO TEACH THE NAMES OF OBJECTS 

(Leading Question: WHAT ?) 

Among the first lessons to be given to beginners are 
those that teach the names of common objects. Many 
and repeated opportunities must be given for 

(a) seeing the objects and hearing their names, 

(b) seeing the objects and saying their names, 

(f) pointing to the objects on hearing their names, 

(</) answering such questions as “ What’s.this?” 

“What’s that?” “What are these?” etc. 

That is to say, the pupils must so associate the objects with 
their names that when they hear the name they think of the 
object and when they see the object they think of its name . 

All lessons that teach the names of objects come under 
the heading of “Lessons based on the question WHAT?” 

The usual procedure is as follows. 

i. The teacher first selects a number of objects, in 
batches of say from io to 20 . 

If he chooses too many at a time, the pupils are likely 
not to remember them all; too many words at a time results 
in “mental indigestion.” 

If he chooses too few at a time, the lesson is likely to 
be monotonous. 

The objects should be chosen wisely. They should be 
m the fi rst instance the commonest and most general 
objects—the things we talk about very often and not the 
things we talk about rarely. 
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Teach for instance, tree before shrubs head before eyebrow , 

stick before twig, etc. 

The objects may be 

{a) those that are usually to be found in the place 
where the lesson is given, e.g. door, window, knife, 
match, book; or parts of the body and articles of clothing. 

(, b ) those- collected specially for the purposes of the 
lesson, e.g. a stick, a stone, a nail, a piece of wire, a 

piece of string, etc. 

(c) those represented by pictures, such as those printed 
on picture cards or wall charts, or by rough drawings on 

the blackboard. . , 

The teacher shows or points to each object m turn and 

names it. He says the name clearly (but naturally) three 

or four times. , 

He should say, for instance pencil as we usually say the 

word, not pen-siII \ or garden (rhyming with pardon) and 

“itlTusually considered better and more practical to put 
* („) or the before the name. Thus not simply table or 

chair but a table, a chair or the table, the chair. 

But the (and other similar words) should be : pro- 

nounced naturally as in ordinary speech, and not as ay, 
Ann , or thee. 

2 . The teacher shows or points to the same objects, 
saying this time 

This is a book [pencil, button, etc.] 

This is an envelope [umbrella, etc.j 
That’s the door [window, etc.] 

T • i fr . <. av This is a for small objects close to the 

nJ,. 6.. 1-0 obi«. ■ *“■ 

*■&£■; £•-)«. * p» k*- ■“= 11 “ 
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THE NAMES OF OBJECTS 

usual to speak of the door, the window, the table, the floor, 
etc. meaning the one table, window,floor , etc., which belongs 
to the room. Much must be left to the judgment of the 
teacher, who will in each case use what seems to him the 
most natural form. 

Note. Some teachers prefer to use from the very start 
This is a hooky This is an envelope , That's the table, etc., 
instead of merely book , a book , table, the table , etc. 

Such words as this and that should always be accom¬ 
panied by a suitable gesture, thus: 

THIS (tapping or holding up the object) is a -. 

THAT (vigorously pointing to the object) is the -. 

So far the pupils have been listening and looking; they 
have been receiving words and sentences and not giving 
them. 

Some teachers at this point would begin making the 
pupils say the words and sentences or answer the ques¬ 
tion What's this ? But it is generally considered wiser to 
give the pupils more chances of hearing and recognizing 
words before they are called upon to speak. Other 
teachers even go so far as to spend several lessons on 
listening practice before allowing the pupils to say any¬ 
thing. Their point is that the more the pupils have heard 
the words and sentences repeated the more easily and 
correctly they will speak when the time comes. And 
indeed if pupils are forced to say words before they have 
properly digested” them, they will generally say them 
with great difficulty and not at all in the English way. 


_ 3* The teacher would do well at this point to ask 
himself questions and to answer them himself. He will 
start by such groups as: 
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What’s this ? 
What’s this? 
What’s this ? 

What’s that ? 
What’s that? 


It’s a book. 
It’s a pencil. 
It’s a button, 
etc. 

It’s the door. 
It’s the table, 
etc. 


He will then proceed to the questions tat jes or no 
answers. In all examples of questions and answers the 
words printed in italics are to be emphasized or stressed. 


Is this a book ? 
Is this a pencil ? 
Is this a pencil ? 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn't. 
Yes, it is. 


Pupils generally find it amusing when they hear the 
teacher (when pointing to, let us say, a table) ask himself: 
“Is that a button?” and before long will themselves call 

out “No, it isn't.” 

Then he can continue by asking himself “alternative 

questions” and answering them: 

Is this a book or a pencil ? j l | s a b L ook - 

Is this a pencil or a button ? l , s * button. 

Is that the window or the door ? It s the door. 

Finally he should ask and answer a “series” of three 
questions for each object always in the same order and 

in the following way: 

1. Is this a book ? Yes, it is., 

2. Is this a pencil ? No, It /sn t. 

3. What is it? It’s a book. 


1. Is that the door? 

2. Is that the window ? 

3. What Is it? 

Such “series” of questions 


Yes, it Is. 

No, it Isn't. 

It’s the door, 
etc. 

and answers should be 
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executed in regular drill-like manner so that the “ pattern ” 
of the sentences stands out in a distinct rhythm. 

As we shall see later, this “series drill” is of great 
importance, and the teacher would do well to practise 
the system until he can execute it (or cause it to be 
executed) without the slightest hitch or hesitation. It is 
comparable to the commands and movements of military 
drill in which the succession of movements is carried out 
in perfect order and with machine-like accuracy. 

Note that: 

Question One is to obtain jw as the first word in the 
answer. 

Question Two is to obtain no as the first word in the 
answer. 

Question Three is to obtain the main answer. 

Note which words in the questions and answers are 
stressed or put into prominence. The success of the drill 
depends largely on this. 

Note also that the rise or fall of the voice must be 
natural: 


Is this a book ? 
Yes, It is. 

Is this a pencil ? 
No, it isn’t. 
What is It ? 

It’s a book. 


(Voice rises on book.) 
(Voice drops on is.) 
(Voice rises on pencil.) 
(Voice drops on isn't.) 
(Voice drops on is.) 
(Voice drops on book.) 


Such “series” and indeed all drill-like question-and- 
answer work should be used as indicated aSd not varied 
by the substitution of Indirect for Direct questions (see 
pp. iz- 14 ). Indirect questions may be introduced later 

Tre th ‘Tr f- practiscd the Dir ‘“ form until theC 
are thoroughly familiar with it. ^ 
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4. When the pupils have had sufficient opportunity to 
hear the words and sentences (and to grasp their meaning) 
they are called upon to say them. 

In the first instance they may repeat them after the 
teacher: 


TEACHER 
a book 

This is a book. 
That’s the table, 
etc. 


PUPILS 
a book 

This is a book. 
That’s-the table, 
etc. 


Next they must answer the questions : 


TEACHER 

Is this a book ? 

Is this a pencil? 

Is this a button ? 

Is that the table ? 
etc. 

Is this a pencil ? 

Is this a button ? 

Is this a book ? 
etc. 

What’s this? 

What’s this ? 

What’s this? 
etc. 

Is this a book or a pencil ? 

Is this a pencil or a button ? 
Is this a button or a book ? 
etc. 

1. Is this a book ? 

2. Is this a pencil ? 

3. What's this? 


PUPILS 

Yes, it is. 
Yes, it is. 
Yes, it is. 
Yes it is. 
etc. 

No, it isn’t. 
No, it isn’t. 
No, it isn't. 
etc. 

It’s a book. 
It’s a pencil. 
It’s a button. 
etc. 

It’s a book. 
It’s a pencil. 
It’s a button. 
etc. 

Yes, It is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s a book. 


When the pupils are proficient in answering such ques¬ 
tions in more or less drill-like form, the questions may 

be asked in irregular order : 

22 
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TEACHER PUPILS 

What’s this ? It’s a stone. 

Is that the table or the floor ? It’s the table. 

Is that the window ? No, it isn't. 

Is this a match ? No, It Isn’t. 

What’s that ? It’s the wall. 

etc. etc. 

5. At a certain moment (this depending on the apti¬ 
tude and proficiency of the pupils) various pupils in turn 
will be called upon to play the part of teacher, and will 
carry on the work of naming and questioning—the objects 
and types of questions being of course those with which 
they are familiar. 


List of Suitable Objects 

Some of these are generally present in the place where 
the lesson is given. Others should be collected and kept 
in a special receptacle. 


bag 

ball 

basket 

blackboard 

bell 

book 

bottle 

box (matchbox) 
brush 

bucket (pail) 

button 

card 

ceiling 

chain 

chair 

cigarette 

clock 

cork 


corner (of room, etc.) 
cover (of book, etc.) 
door 


drawer 

envelope 

feather 

flag 

floor 

flower 

fork 

glass (tumbler) 

hole (made in card, etc.) 

key 

knife 

leaf 

letter (in envelope) 
lid 

looking-glass 

map 

match 

nail 

newspaper 

pen 

pencil 


picture 

pin 

pipe 

plate 

postcard 

pot 

ring 

room 

screw 

spoon 

stamp 

stick 

stone (pebble) 

table 

telegram 

ticket 

tin (can) 

tray 

umbrella 

wall 

window 



Chapter II 

HOW TO TEACH THE NAMES OF SUBSTANCES 

(Leading question: WHAT?) 

The previous chapter has outlined how to teach the 
names of objects, and indeed gives a working plan of the 
first and subsequent lessons on the sort of objects sug¬ 
gested. Decide how much time should be devoted to the 
work as already outlined, or on how many occasions 

such lessons are to be given. ,, 

It is by no means necessary that such lessons should 

be given in succession. Three or more lessons of this sort 

in which little is taught other than the names of common 

aa-ss-ss. 

taught were all “countables,” (names of things that can 
treated only in the singular (* b ° 0 \^'\ o \^ ch plural 


THE NAMES OF SUBSTANCES 

We teach the names of substances in much the same 
way as we teach the names of objects. The pupils must 
be given many opportunities for 

(a) seeing the substances and hearing their names; 

(b) seeing the substances and saying their names; 

(r) pointing to the substances on hearing their names; 

(d) answering such questions as “What’s this?” 

“What’s that?” 

i. First select a number of substances. The number of 
suitable substances is rather limited. In fact at this early 
stage they are more or less confined to the following list. 

PAPER (the substance, not a newspaper or an official 
paper). 

WOOD (the substance, not a plantation of trees). 

GLASS (the substance, not a tumbler or an eyeglass). 

WATER (a glass or a bowl of water should be avail¬ 
able). 

INK (if any is present in the classroom). 

IRON (as in some iron object available—a door hinge 
or a bolt.) 

STEEL (as the blade of a knife). 

GOLD (possibly a ring). 

SILVER (such as in a silver coin). 

LEAD (not of a lead pencil but a bit of piping). 

BRASS (in articles of equipment). 

COPPER 1 (if samples or objects containing 

ALUMINIUM J them are available). 

CLOTH (of some article of clothing, not a “cloth” for 
cleaning). 

WOOL (if available, not “cotton-wool”). 

LEATHER (in shoes or belt). 

STONE (the substance, distinguished from “a stone” 
or pebble). 
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ROCK (the substance, distinguished from “a rock”). 
SAND 

EARTH (a small boxful of each). 

DUST 

LInS?^ 1 (tf available, as in shirts, collars, etc.). 


MONEY (as we do not say “a money” but “some 
money” this is considered as a substance and not an 
object). 

BONE (as in a bone button or collar stud). 

SKIN (of body). 

and samples of thread, string, wire, cord or rope, grass, 
hay, straw, rice, coffee, tea, sugar, salt, flour, bread, 
butter, tobacco, soap, etc. 

We separate the teaching of substances and that of 
common objects because these two classes of words 
behave differently in sentences (and grammar). We never 
put a or an before the names of substances. 1 We either 
put nothing at all in the place of a or an : 

This is [ ] water. 

or we can put words like some, any or no in front of them: 


Give me some water . 
Is there any water ? 
There's no water. 


2 Show point to or handle various substances. The 
best way to show that you are speaking of the substance 
of which something is made (and not of the ob|ect itself) 
is to rub or scratch it, to feel or to pinch it to smell it 
to taste it or to shake the box containing it (according to 

i Unless of course we use the names of subsKnces “ n^« 
of objects, thus the word paper may stand for the substan 

or the object (news)paper. 
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the nature of the substance). Name the substance as 
you do so, this time without putting any word in front 
of the name. Say 

woody papery glass , etc. 


3. Then, with the same actions, say 

This is wood [papery glass , etc.]. 

Or you may say 

Here's some wood [paper , glass , etc.]. 

Now, or later, you may say 

This [That] is a piece of wood [a bit of glass , a sheet of 
papery a glass of watery a box of salty etc.]. 

Ask and answer questions in such groups as 


What’s this ? 

It’s wood. 

What’s this ? 

It’s paper. 

etc. 

Is this wood ? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this paper ? 

No, it isn’t. 

Is this paper ? 

No, it isn't. 

Is this paper? 

Yes, it is. 

etc. 

“ alternative questions ” 

• 

• 

this wood or paper ? 

It’s wood. 


And finally the “series” of three questions : 

Is this wood? Yes, it is. 

Is this paper ? No, it isn’t. 

What/sit? It’s wood. 

etc. 


. f’ The P u pils now repeat the words and sentences in 
imitation of the teacher, and answer such questions as are 
given above. If the procedures here suggested are carried 
out systematically and regularly, the pupils will give the 
right sort of answers with fair correctness, and will not 
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use such broken English as “This is book” or “This is a 
money.” 

Then the questions will be asked in irregular order, the 
teacher mixing in questions of the previous lesson, e.g. 

What’s this? It’s leather. 

And what is this? It’s a box. 

Is this water or ink? It’s water. 

Is that the table? Yes, it is. 

And that ? That’s [It’s] the door. 

Is this sand? No, it isn’t. 

5. The pupils themselves talk together, naming objects 
and substances and asking each other questions. 
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Chapter III 


HOW TO TEACH THE NAMES OF PERSONS AND 
THE SUBSTITUTES FOR SUCH NAMES 

(Leading question: WHO ?) 


At a fairly early moment in the course it becomes 
necessary to teach words designating persons and the way 
to talk about persons. Until then we can talk only of this, 
that and //, and it is time to talk of I, you, he, she , etc. 
The WHAT ? must now be supplemented by the WHO ? 

Start by I and YOU. The simplest approach is by 
means of such statements as 


I am A. You are B. 

. °f^ e w ^ et ^ er A is to stand for “the teacher,” or 
or Mr. [Mrs., Miss] Brown,” and whether B is to 

stand for “the pupil” or for the actual names of the 
pupils. 


The question-and-answer work will run on the lines 
suggested in the previous chapters: 

Am 1 A? Yes, you are. 

No, you’re not. 


Am IB? 


Are you A ? 

Are you B ? 

Are you A or B? 
Am I A or B? 

Then follows WHO. 


No, I’m not. 
Yes, I am. 
I’m B. 
You’re A. 


Who am /? 

Who are you ? 

This introduction of 


You’re A. 

I’m B. 

WHO should be followed 
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by the “series” system: 

1. Am I A? Yes, you are. 

2. Am I 8? No, you’re not. 

3. Whooml? You’re A. 

etc. 

Then introduce HE and the names of the pupils. 

Is he (pointing) C? 

Is he D? 

Who is he ? 

Then 

Who am I ? 

Who are you ? 

Who is he ? 

For the “third person” (the person spoken of) some 
teachers use pictures representing well-known persons. 
And the word SHE can be taught only if a woman or 

the picture of one is present. 

Allusions of course can be made to various persons 
known to the pupils. Or references can be made to 
various tradesmen and others, e.g. “the butcher, the 

baker,” etc. , , 

When place and position have been introduced 

(Chapter IV), you may state (and follow by appropriate 
questioning): 

I am here 

You are there 

B is at the door 

etc. 

Where am I? 

Where are you? 

Where's B? 


etc. 


V 

WE ARE and THEY ARE are better introduced after 

the more elementary parts V (Number) 

Or the teaching of I AM, YOU ARE, HE IS. etc “n 
be combined with the teaching of actions (see Chapter X). 
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What am I doing? 

Are you sitting down or standing up? 
etc. 

The above examples apply to the teaching of 
I YOU HE SHE WE THEY 
but before long we must teach the corresponding words 
ME ( YOU) HIM HER US THEM 
The easiest way to do this is to include such words in 
the lessons on place and posidon, as suggested in the 
latter part of Chapter IV. 

B is behind me. 

I am in front of you. 

Look at C. Who is next to him? 

Who is standing in front of us? 

Is A between B and C or is he behind them? 

I am near you. You are near me. 

I am not far from B: I dm near him. 
etc. 

Other examples of such words are to be found in 

Chapter VII (Possession) and many examples can be 

made in connecdon with the “Action Chains” described 
in Chapter X. 

These words can also be drilled in connection with the 
actions of giving, receiving, etc. 

I am givingyou these matches. 

You are receiving them from me. 

Who is giving them? 

Who is receiving them ? 

Who am I giving them to? 

Who are you receiving them from ? 

das e sicaT Stl ° n hCre “ riSeS “ t0 Whethei f ° Use the more 

To whom am I giving them? 
or the more usual 

Who am I giving them to? 
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In modem spoken English, WHO with the preposition 
at the end of the sentence is the current form and the one 
that the pupils will hear first. For that reason it should 
be taught here consistently. The few remaining natural 
uses of WHOM (which mainly occur in certain types of 
relative clauses) should be left until a later stage of pro¬ 
gress when differences of usage can be explained. Here 
are some “series” of suitable questions and answers: 


1. Am I giving you a letter ? 

2. Am I giving you a tele¬ 

gram ? 

3. What am I giving you ? 

4. Who's giving it? 

5. Am I giving it to you ? 

6. Am I giving it to B? 

7. Who am I giving it to? 

8. Who's giving it to you ? 


Yes, you are. 

No, you’re not. 

You’re giving me a letter. 
You are. 

Yes, you are. 

No, you’re not. 

You’re giving it to me. 
You are. 


1. Are you receiving a letter ? 

2. Are you receiving a tele¬ 

gram ? 

3. What are you receiving? 

4. Who’s receiving it ? 

5. Are you receiving it from 

me ? 

6. Are you receiving it from 

C? 

7. Who are you receiving it 

from ? 

8. Who's receiving it from 

me ? 

Notice here the peculiarities of word order, e.g. 

I am giving you a letter. (Not: I am giving to you a letter.) 
am giving It to you. (Rarely or never: I am giving you it.) 

! am living him something or I am giving something to 

him. 

If you should be puzzled over these two forms of word 
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Yes, I am. 

No, I’m not. 

I’m receiving a letter. 

I am. 

Yes, I am. 

No, I’m not. 

I’m receiving it from you. 
I am. 
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order and not too well acquainted with theories of 
grammar, it would be well for you to make a study of 
your own natural speech and to teach what you yourself use. 
You will probably generally say, e.g. “I paid the man 
the money” or “I paid it to him,” and more rarely “I 
paid the money to the man,” but you will probably never 
say “I paid him it” or “I paid it him.” 

On the same plan can be taught 

I’m sending the letter to X by you. 

Pm buying a box for you. 

You are selling the box to me. 

Pm payingyou for the box. 

Pm payingyou the money. 

Here may also be introduced: 

Who's the giver [ receiver , sender, buyer , seller, etc.] ? 
Who's the sender of this letter ? etc. 

Words and combinations of words recommended 
in teaching names standing for persons. 

who ? 

I 

you 
he 
she 
it 
we 
they 

—, Mrs- 


whom? 

me 

myself 

you 

yourself, yourselves 

him 

himself 

her 

herself 

• 

it 

itself 

us 

ourselves 

them 

themselves 


-, Miss-, Doctor-, Professo: 


Mr — 
etc. 

somebody anybody not anybody nobody everybody 

the" dortorM. he / UpiI ’ 'u' butcher > thc baker, etc. 
the doctor, the cfemtst, the policeman, the milkman etc 

the posun'am etc Cnder> *he reader, 
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HOW TO TEACH PLACE AND POSITION 
(Leading question: WHERE ?) 


The teaching of place and position in its simplest form 
may begin as soon as the pupils have been taught to 
name common objects. Postpone of course Where aw I? 
Where are you? etc. until the pupils have learnt much of 
the material of Chapter IV, and postpone Where are they? 
until the pupils have been taught much of the material 

of Chapter V. 

Start by demonstrating and questioning on HERE, 

THERE and OVER THERE. 

Note the three appropriate gestures: pointing the 
finger with up and down motion downwards to the object 
close to you that is here ; pointing resolutely with the out¬ 
stretched finger to the more distant object marked by 
there ; and waving one hand with a more or less plungmg 
motion towards the object spoken of as being over 


there. 

The book [pencil, button, knife, box, etc.] is here. 

The chair [wall, ceiling, etc.] is there. 

The door [window, playground, etc.] is over there. 

Decide what objects are more conveniently or naturally 
spoken of as being here, there, and ever there. 

Is the book [etc.] here ? 

Is the chair [etc.] there. ; 

Is the post office [etc.] over there. 

(Answer: Yes it is, or No. it isn t.) 
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Is the book here or there ? 

Is the chair there ( pointing ) or there ( pointing elsewhere )? 
Is the chair here or over there? 

Is the post office over there ( pointing ) or over there 
(pointing elsewhere) ? 

Where’s the book [chair, door, ceiling, etc.]? 

Then in the form of “series.” 


1. Is the book here ? 

2. Is it there ? 

3. Where is it ? 

■4. What's here? 

etc. 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn't. 
It’s here. 

It’s there. 
The book is. 


The teacher then places various objects on various other 
objects, e.g. a book on the table, a pencil on a chair, and 
a matchbox on the floor. 

Then (tapping the surface as the gesture for on): 

The book’s on the table. 

The pencil’s on the chair. 

The box is on the floor. 


Is the book on the table? etc. 

(Answers. Yes it is. No, it isn't.) 

Is the book on the table or on the chair ? etc 


Where’s the book [pencil, box]? 

What's on the table? 

(Answer. The book is.) 

Lastly the questions in “ series ” form: 

2 Is ftL b ?h k f h , e table! Yes ' i' i*. 

4. What s on the table? The book js.° *' 

outS'on!S^&“rontop 
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BEHIND and BY THE SIDE OF (or BESIDE) by 

placing a match in the appropriate position relative to the 
box. Postpone INSIDE, OUTSIDE, OFF, NEAR, etc. 
to a later stage. 

Is the match in the box or out of the box ? 

Now is it on the box or in it? 

Now is it over the box or under it? 

etc. 

Where’s the match now? 

Where is it now ? 

etc. 

Next put various objects in various places so that the 
above prepositions may be practised again in new contexts : 

i The stick's in the corner. 

The box is under the table. 

The chair’s in front of the desk, 
etc. 

and to give the opportunity of introducing and practis¬ 
ing new prepositions , e.g. 

The pencil’s between the book and the box. 

That chair’s outside the room. 

This chair’s just inside the room. 

The legs of this chair are now off the ground. 

etc. 

NEAR, FAR FROM, A LONG WAY FROM, etc. 
may now be practised in the same way. 

Note how often and when FAR is replaced by A LONG 

WAY (not “It’s far to Tipperary”). 

This chair’s near the window; it’s not far from the window. 

This chair’s a long way from the window. 

etc. 

Allude also to local places that are near or far from 


others. 


The station isn’t far from here. 
London’s a long way from here, 
etc. 
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By this time you may speak of the places and positions 
occupied by various persons : 

We are in [inside] this room. 

I am sitting on a chair. 

You are standing beside [by, by the side of] the door. 

I am not far from you; I am near you. 

X is next to [by the side of, beside] Z. 

I am behind the desk. 

Parts of the body may be spoken of, e.g. 

The mouth is between the nose and the chin. 

The nose is above the mouth. 

The chin is below the mouth. 

The knees are above the feet. 


But make sure that plurals (Chapter V) have already 
been taught and do not use, before the early material of 
Chapter VII, such examples as 

My shoulders are above my arms. 

At some point during the teaching of place and direc- 
tion you must give examples of 


Going [walking, running, etc.] to a place 

r^m1 ing r [halt , lng V St0pping • Wiltln g* etc.] ot a place. 
Coming [coming back, etc.] from a place. 


ijh the “Action Chains” described in Chapter X we 


going to the door. 

stopping [halting] at the door. 

going out of the room. 

coming into the room. 

going [coming] back to one’s place. 

To such actions may be added 


going 

walking 

moving 

running 


from 


here 

the door I 
this corner | to 
this wall J 


( there, 
the window, 
the other corner, 
that wail. 
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If the lesson should be given out of doors many other 
combinations are possible. 

The next step is to teach the pupils to describe such 
actions as 

I am putting the letter on the table. 

that is to say, the mentioning of 

( a ) the person who is performing the action, 

(b) the action of putting, throwing, sending, etc., 

(c) the thing put, thrown, sent, etc., 

(d) the place where the thing is put, thrown, sent, etc. 

After making the usual statements and asking the usual 
simpler questions make use of such “series” as: 

1. Am I putting the letter on Yes, you are. 

the table? 

2. Am I putting the book on No, you’re not. 

the table? 

3. What am I putting on the You’re putting the letter 

table? there. 

4. Who’s putting it there? You are. 

5. Am I putting the letter on Yes, you are. 

the table ? , 

6. Am I putting it on the No, you re not. 

7. Where* ’m I putting it? You’re putting it on the 

table. 

8. Who’s putting it there? You are. 

If the pupils have already been taught to use the past 
tense the drill may run: 

1. Did I put the letter on the table? Yes, Y ou ^\ 

2. Did I put the book on the table ? No, you didn t. 

etc. 

Other examples may be found by making appropriate 
combinations of the following elements: 
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1 am 

putting 

pushing 

You are 

throwing 

A is 

leaving 

etc. 

hanging 

sticking 

etc. 


the [a] letter 
the [a] book 
this stone 
these stones 
some [the] money 
something 
my hat 
my knife 


on 

the table. 

in 

the ground. 

over 

the corner. 

near 

my pocket. 

etc. 

the hook. 


etc. 


Words and combinations of words recommended 
in teaching Place and Position 

Where? here there over there 
to at from 


on off 

in inside out of outside 
over under above below 
in front of behind at the back of 
beside by the side of 
through 


near far from a long way from 
on top of in the middle of at the bottom of 

in the corner of 

at the beginning of at the end of 


in out away back 
up down on off 

somewhere anywhere not anywhere nowhere 

everywhere 
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HOW TO TEACH NUMBER 
(Leading question: HOW MANY?) 


The first of such lessons should be given as soon as 
the pupils are able to name objects and substances. 

First begin by teaching the plural form of the nouns 
already learnt. Show two or more suitable objects, then 
say what they are and follow up by the usual types of 
question-and-answer work. 


These are books [pencils, buttons, etc.] 
Those are doors [windows, tables, walls, etc.] 


Are these books ? 

Are those doors ? 

Are those books or pencils ? 
What are these [those] ? 

Are these (the) books ? 

Are these (the) pencils ? 
What are they? 

etc. 


Yes, they are, etc. 
Yes, they are, etc. 



are books, etc. 


Yes, they are. 

No, they’re not. 
They’re (the) books. 


Then compare and mix singulars and plurals. 

This is a book. These are books. 

That’s the door. Those are doors. 

etc. 

Is this a book or a button ? 

Are these books or buttons? 

What’s this ? What are these ? 

What’s that ? What are those ? 

etc. 

Now teach the numbers, not all together but in batches. 
Decide whether to introduce them all in one lesson or 
whether to distribute them over two or more lessons. 
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Then proceed by 

Here are 
There are 
I’ve got 1 
You’ve got 
X has got 
etc. 


making such statements as 

books, 
pencils, 
buttons, 
chairs, 
boxes, 
matches, 
etc. 


\ ( two 'l 



three 

four 

five 

six 



.seven , 

V 


The most natural form of question and answer is 
How many books are there here?'! T . 

How many doors are there here? J 


but as this form may be rather difficult and confusing on 
account of the two meanings of the word “there” it is 
better to start with 

f books 
pencils 
buttons 
I matches 
Vetc. 

The answer should be 
I’ve got two 

and not 


have I 
have you 
has X 


got? 


I’ve got two books. 

Have I got two books or three ? 

Have you got four buttons or five ? 

Have I got five matches or s/x? 

Then put the questions and answers into the “series” 
form, e.g. 


1. Have I got two books? 

2. Have I got three? 

3. How many have I got ? 

4. Who has got two books ? 


Yes, you have. 
No, you haven’t. 
You’ve got two. 
You have. 


Decide whether to use Vv'got or I ban. /Ve^/is the more 

usual form and the one which the pupils ate most likely to 

En81sh ,' s P eakln ? 1 P co P k - Do not, however, mix 
the two forms until the pupils are familiar with both. 
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Then contrast two [three, etc.] with ONLY ONE, 
ONLY TWO, etc. 

Have I got two books or /You’ve only got one. 


only one ? 


\You’ve got two. 


w s w 

Have you got four matches /I’ve only got three. 


\ I ’ve got four. 
'You have. 


or only three ? 

Who has only got one 
match ? 
etc. 

ONLY ONE can then be contrasted with SEVERAL. 


Have I only got one match [book, button, etc.] or have I 
got several ? 

About now teach THERE ARE (in the sense of there 

exist and not in the sense of over there in that place are), 

and add the place occupied by the objects: 

There are two books on the table. 

There are three pencils in this box. 

There are four chairs over there. 

There are x chairs in this room. 

There are x people in this room. 

Questions: 

Are there two books on the table? 

Are there two or are there three books on the table 
How many books are there on the table? 

How many people are there in the room ? 

Are there several doors [teachers, etc.] in this room 
or only one? 
etc. 


In the “series” form: 

1. Are there two books on the table ? 

2. Are there three? 

3. How many are there on the table ? 

And this variation: 

Are the three books on the table ? 

Are they on the flood 
Where are they? 

What are on the table ? 
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Yes, there are. 
No, there are not. 
There are three. 


Yes, they are. 

No, they’re not. 
They’re on the table. 
The three books are. 


NUMBER 


The Reading and Writing of Figures 

The most appropriate moment for the introduction of 
the reading and writing of figures (or numerals) is when 
the names of the numbers are first taught. 

Write the numerals i to 9 on the blackboard, point to 
each in regular or in random order until the pupils recog¬ 
nize and name them without hesitation. 

Show how the numerals are written (direction and order 
of strokes, etc.), and then call out numbers, the pupils 
writing them from dictation either on the blackboard or 
on paper. The pupils will subsequently read out what 
they have written. 

At a further lesson teach the writing of the numbers 
above 10, either in the order 10, 11, 12 ... or 10, 20, 
jo ... , and proceed in the same way as for the numbers 
up to 10. 


Words and combinations recommended in teaching 
the expression of Number. 

How many? One, two, three, etc. 

Here are, there are, these are, those are. 

I have (I’ve got), you have (you’ve got), he has (he’s got). 

only several 

many more most plenty (of) few fewer fewest 


some 

books 

bottles 

boxes 

brushes 

buttons 

cards 

chairs 

cigarettes 

doors 

drawers 

feathers 


any no 

glasses 

keys 

knives 

leaves 

letters 

maps 

matches 

nails 

newspapers 

pens 

pencils 


none all 

pictures 

pins 

rings 

screws 

stamps 

sticks 

stones 

tins 

walls 

windows 
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Chapter VI 

HOW TO TEACH MEASURE AND QUANTITY 
(Leading Questions: HOW MUCH ? 

HOW FAR? etc.) 

Start by teaching the use of SOME, ANY, NO, NONE 
in connection with substances. 

Select suitable substances for the drills, such as paper, 
money , sand, wood , soap or water (see Chapter II). 

Note in what cases we put such words as some or 
any in front of the names of substances and when we put 
nothing at all in front of them. Compare: 

This is paper. I have [ want , etc.] some paper. 

(we rarely say: This is Here's [ There's ] some paper, 

some paper .) (we rarely say: 

I have [want] paper. 

Here's [ There's] paper.) 

Note also when we say some and when we say any. 

I have some paper. There’s some paper here. 

Have you any paper ? Is there any paper here ? 

I haven’t any paper. There Isn’t any paper here. 

Note that some, any, etc., are often used without being 
followed by any noun : 

L, , fYes, I have some. 

Have you any paper! << , hayen . t any . 

. . , /Yes, there is some. 

Is there any paper! { No> there any 

Note that not any is more common and generally more 
natural than no or none. Compare: 
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I haven’t any paper. I have no paper. 

There isn't any paper. There is no paper. 

I haven’t any. I have none. 

There isn’t any. There’s none. 

Drill chiefly by means of these two examples (with 

their variations and modifications): 


I’ve got some paper. 

There’s some paper on the table. 

The simplest questions: 

Have you got any paper ? Is there any paper on the table ? 
What have you got ? What is there on the table ? 

The questions and answers in form of “series” : 


1. Have you got any paper? 

2. Have you got any money? 

3. What have you got ? 

4. Who's got some paper? 


Yes, I have. 

No I haven’t. 

I’ve got some paper. 
I have. 


1. Is there any paper on the table ?. 

2. Is there any money on the table ? 

3. What is there on the table ? 

4. Is there any paper on the table? 

5. Is there any paper on the floor? 

6. Where is there some paper? 


Yes, there is. 

No, there isn’t. 
There’s some paper 
there. 

Yes, there is. 

No, there isn’t. 
There’s some on the 
table. 


This will be a convenient place to teach the use of 
SOME, ANY, NO, NONE, in connection with plural 
nouns (although properly speaking such teaching comes 
under the heading of number and not of quantity). The 
drills are of the same nature as those described above, 
except that instead of paper, sand, etc., you will use matches 
boxes, etc. (see Chapter V). 

Examples: 


Have you got any matches [boxes, books, etc.]? 
I haven t got any matches [etc.]. 

Here are some matches [etc.]. 

Give me some matches [etc.]. 
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Various types of statements and answers correspond¬ 
ing to the question HOW MUCH? should be taught at 
this point. Begin by teaching 

A LOT (OF), PLENTY (OF), MUCH, A LITTLE. 

If you observe your own speech carefully you will note 
a few curious points about your use of the word much. 
You will find that this word sounds quite natural in 
such examples as 

Not much; I haven t got much money; Is there much of it}; 

I don't think there's much; This is too much; There isn't as 

much as I thought , etc., 

but you rarely or never say, for instance 

Give me much; he's got much money; I took much. 

In such cases you very naturally replace much by such 
expressions as a lot (of), lots (of), plenty (of), a good deal (of), 
a great deal (of), a large amount (of), etc. 

Take these facts in consideration when you are teach¬ 
ing, and avoid making your pupils say things that you 
would not say yourself. 

The most practical procedure is as follows. Put a 
comparatively large quantity of sand, paper, money, 
straw (or whatever the most convenient substance may 
be) on the ground and a much smaller quantity on the 
table (or hold it in your hand) and then proceed: 


There’s a lot [plenty] of sand on the ground. 

There isn’t much (sand) on the table [in my hand]. 
There’s only a little (sand) on the table [in my hand]. 

Is there «T} sand on the ground ? 

Is there < ^ucV^ } sand ° n tlie table ' 

How much sand is there on the There’s a lot. 


ground ? 
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How much sand is there on the 
table? 

Is there 
Is there 


There isn’t much. 


a lot of 
much 
a lot of 
much 


There’s not much. 
There’s only a little 

sand on the ground or j* 

sand on the table or { ? 


Then find real examples suggested by the actual en¬ 
vironment, e.g. 

Is there much [a lot of] water in the river now or only a little ? 
Is there much [a lot of] dust on the road ? 

Have you much [a lot of] money in your pocket or only a 
little ? 

Has X (some well-known local person ) a lot of money or has 
he only a little ? 


(This may lead to the teaching of rich and poor.) 

An exercise on counting money may follow at this 
point. 

How much money have I (got) in my hand? Count it. 

How much money have I (got) in my hand now? 

Then follow exercises on more and most. (Less and 
least can also be taught if there is no risk of giving the 
pupils more words at the time than they can absorb.) 

There’s more sand on the ground than on the table. 
Therein t so much sand on the ground as on the table. 
There s less sand on the ground than on the table. 

Is there more sand on the ground than on the table or is 
there more sand on the table than on the ground ? 

Is there as much sand on the table as on the ground or isn’t 

there so much? 


Then (after distributing a few small coins): 

You haven’t (got) much money. You’ve only got 
A has (got) more money. He’s got. . 

■ v ® (got) th e most money. I’ve got . . . 

Who has (got) the most [least] money: you or I ? 
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If the pupils have already learnt can, can't (see Chapter XHI) 
the questions can be varied by 

Can you see {^of } sand on the ground [table]? 

How much can you see? 

How much money can you see in my hand ? 

etc. 


This is a convenient place to teach the use of A LOT 
(OF), PLENTY (OF), MORE, MOST in connection 
with plural nouns (instead of with substances), together 
with MANY, FEW, FEWEST. 

What has been said above concerning the peculiarities 
of the word MUCH also applies to MANY. 

The procedure is the same as that described above. 
Put a comparatively large number of objects (e.g. matches) 
on the ground and a much smaller number on the table 
(or hold them in your hand) and then proceed : 


There are a lot. 


There are a lot [plenty] of matches on the ground. 

There are not many (matches) on the table [in my hand]. 
There are only a few (matches) on the table [in my hand]. 

Are there <T a lot > matches on the ground ? 

1 many J 

Are there i 3 lot matches on the table? 

\_many J 

How many matches are there on the 
ground ? 

. f There are not many. 

How many matches are there on the I There aren . t man 

table? [There are only a few. 

Are therej } matches on the ground 

Are there|^° n t y of |matches on the table or' 
Then find real examples suggested by the actual environ¬ 


ment, e.g. 

Are there many houses in this town [village, street, etc.J or 
only a few? 
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Are there many fish in the river near here or only a few ? 
Are there many wild animals in this part of the country or 
only a few? 

etc. 


A similar treatment is to be recommended for teaching 
ALL and EVERY. 


All the sand is on the ground; none of it is on the table. 

All the money is on the table; none of it is on the ground. 

etc. 

All the sand is not on the ground; some of it is on the table. 
All the money is not on the table; some of it is on the ground. 

etc. 

All the matches are on the ground; none of them are on the 
table. 

All the matches are not on the ground; some of them are on 
the table. 


etc. 

All the people in this room are sitting; none-of them are 
standing. 

All the people in this room are not sitting; some of them are 
standing. 


etc. 

Every one of the matches [people, etc.] is . . . 

etc. 

You have all got your books [hats, etc.]. 

Every one of you has got his book [hat, etc.]. 

Such words as BOTH, EITHER, NEITHER, EACH 
can be taught on similar lines. 


Here are two boxes [stones, pencils, etc.]. 

Both of them are large [white, long, etc.]. 

They are both large [white, long, etc.]. 

Neither of them is small [black, short, etc.]. 

thp ° th tK 0f them . C , W r hit ,f’ lon S» etc -] ° r is one large and 

nHt? her u Sma t white and the other black? long 
and the other short, etc.]? 8 

ofthli! the ? large [white, long, etc.] or is only one 
of them large [white, long, etc.]? 1 

etc. 
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Find other examples, such as 

Are both of these doors \ _ , c r _ chll ,» 

Are these doors both >°P en or ls one of them shut! 
Are both of these men \ „ Qr , one of them short? 
Are these men both / 

Are both of these boxes T. fu|| or |s one of them empty! 
Are these boxes both / 

etc. 


Here are two boxes [etc.]. 

Neither of them is small; both of them are large. 

This one isn’t small; the other one isn’t small, either. 
Which of them is small ? (Neither is.) 

Which of them is large? (Both are.) 

Is this one small ? No, It isn’t. 

Is this one small? No, it isn’t (small), either. 


etc 

, • r „ u >/Neither (of us is). 

Which of you two men is English Ne|ttier ( 0 f them is). 

Which of these two doors is open ? Both (of them are). 
Which of these two windows is broken? Neither (of 

them is). , . 

Which of these two books is yours ? Neither (of them is). 

Which of these two books is mine ? \ Both / of them are). 

Which of my hands is on the table ?/ 


EACH is taught in the same way but in connection 

with three or more objects or persons. 

Each of these three boxes is large; none of them are [is] small. 
Each of these three men is tall; none of them are [is] short. 
Is each of these three boxes large ? 

Is [Are] none of them small? 

etc. 


Note. There is no need here to distinguish very 
sharply between EACH, EVERY and ALL. 

Although properly speaking such expressions as 

a piece [sheet ] of paper , etc. 
a piece [lump] of rock*, etc. 
a bottle [glass, etc.] of water , etc. 



MEASURE AND QUANTITY 

come under the heading of quantity they are best treated 
as if they were simple nouns and taught according to the 
plan outlined in Chapter I. 

Find opportunities, if possible, of teaching 
a pound [pint, yard, etc.] of. . . 
a tin [bottle , box, etc.] of .. . 
and (in answer to HOW LONG ?) 

one inch [two inches, etc.] of. . . 
one foot [two feet, etc.] of.. . 
etc. 

and (in answer to HOW FAR?) 

20 [30, 40, etc.] feet [yards, miles] away. 


Words and combinations recommended in teaching 
the expression of Quantity 


How much? much more most a lot of plenty of 

little less least not much 
some any none all 


brass 

bread 

cardboard 

chalk 

cloth 

coal 

coffee 

copper 

cord 

cork 

cotton 


earth 

flour 

fur 

glass 

gold 

grass 

hair 

ink 

iron 

lead 

leather 


linen 

money 

paper 

rice 

rock 

rope 

rubber 

salt 

sand 

silver (coin) 
soap 


steel 

stone 

straw 

string 

sugar 

tea 

thread 

tobacco 

water 

wood 

wool 
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HOW TO TEACH POSSESSION 
(Leading Question: WHOSE ?) 


An early place in the course must be found for teaching 
at least MY, MINE, YOUR, YOURS. The procedure is 
fairly obvious: talk and question about things possessed 
by the speaker and the person spoken to. 

Decide which objects are to be spoken about. If your 
hat and the pupils’ hats are there, talk about them. 
Or talk about the chairs or seats or places occupied by 
the pupils. Or distribute such objects as matches, stones 
or sticks. Or, better still, let parts of the body be the 
objects spoken about. For instance: 

This is my head. That is your head. 

Is this my head ? Is this your head ? 

Is this my head or your head ? 

Is this my head or my foot? 

Then 

Whose head [hand, arm, nose, etc.] is this? 


Then the “series”: 


1. Is this my head ? 

2. Is this your head ? 

3. Whose head is it? 

4. Is this my head ? 

5. Is this my hand ? 

6. What is this ? 

5 * 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 
It’s your head. 
Yes, It Is. 

No, It isn’t. 
It’s your head. 


POSSESSION 


Then introduce MINE, YOURS 

This hat [stick, etc.] is mine. 

That hat [stick, etc.] Is yours. 

Is that hat mine or yours ? 

Whose hat Is this ? 
etc. 

and the “ series ”: 

1. Is this hat m/ne? Yes, it is. 

2. Is this hat yoursl No, it isn't. 

3. Whose hat is It? It’s yours. 

OUR, OURS can be introduced by such examples as, 

Are those my hats or yours ? «f I[] ey are our hats ‘ 

' ' \They are ours. 

Whose coats are those? They are ours. 

The above exercises can be recapitulated and developed 
by such examples as 

Is this my nose or my mouth ? 

Are those my arms or my legs ? 

Is that your right hand or your left hand ? 

Point to my head. 

Touch your heads [knees, feet, etc.]. 

Whose seat Is this ? Whose seats are those ? 
Whose shoes are those: yours or mine? 
etc. 

Before introducing HIS—HERS, THEIR—THEIRS 
teach the *s form. 


That’s A’s hat. 

Is that A’s hat or B’s hat? 
Is that A’s hat or hls stick? 
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Drill in the usual way. 
Then: 


Is that A’s hat or mine? 


Is that B’s place or yours ? 


Ik: 

If: 


s A’s hat. 

's his hat. 

It’s his. 

It’s B’s place. 

It’s his place. 

It’s his. 

A and B, stand up. Hold up your right hands. 

Look at A and B. Are those their hands or yours? 

Are they holding up their right hands or their left hands? 
Are those seats yours or theirs? 


FOR HER—HERS it will probably be easier to use 
sketches on the blackboard or pictures. 


BELONG TO, which is just as common and often 
more used than the possessive words, should be taught 
rather later, because of the difficulty connected with 
DO, DOES, etc. See Chapter XI. 

It will be taught by such examples as 

This book belongs to me. 

Does this book belong to me or to you ? . 

To whom does this book belong ? or Who does this book 

belong to? 

The same applies to OWN: 

Is that her own car? 

Who owns this house? 

etc. 

and continue by talking and questioning about objects 
belonging to various people. 
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Words and combinations recommended in teaching 

Possession 




whose ? 



my 

mine 

my own 


your yours 

your own 



his 

his own 


her 

hers 

her own 



its 

its own 


our 

ours 

our own 


their theirs 

their own 



belong to 



Parts of the Body 

arm (arms) 

eye (eyes) 

knee (knees) shoulder 

back 

* _ 


face 

leg (legs) throat 

beard 


finger (fingers) 

lip (lips) thumb 

cheek 


foot (feet) 

moustache tooth (teeth) 

chest 


forehead 

mouth wrist 

chin 


hand (hands) 

nail (nails) 

ear (ears) 

head 

neck 

elbow 


heel (heels) 

nose 



Articles of Clothing, etc. 


belt 

• 

hat 

shoe(s) 


boot 

i 

jacket 

shoelace(s) 


button pocket 

shorts 


cap 

puttee(s) 

sleeve 


coat 

shirt 

sock(s) 
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Chapter VIII 


HOW TO TEACH THE DESCRIBING OF OBJECTS 

AND PERSONS 

(Leading Questions: WHICH? WHAT . . . LIKE? 

WHAT SORT OF?) 

You have been teaching the pupils to name objects 
and substances, to answer such questions as WHO? 
WHERE? HOW MUCH? HOW MANY? and 
WHOSE? 

In the meantime you should have given them oppor¬ 
tunities for describing things and persons, saying what 
they are like {large, small, white, black, good, or bad). You 
could begin doing this from about the third lesson, and 
should do it certainly before the eighth lesson. 

Begin by very simple descriptions, such as those of 
colour and size. Talk first of objects and then of persons. 

To make the work easy for you, you should collect 
and prepare a number of common objects of various 
colours and sizes. 

Take some books, pencils, boxes, buttons, nails, sticks, 
stones, hats (made by folding paper of different colours), 
etc. Paint some of them with the commonest colours. 
Be careful to provide contraries so that you may compare 
white with black, large [big] with small, long with short, etc. 

There are two ways of using such words {adjectives). 

i. This box is large (it is better to teach this first). 
i. This is a large box. 


DESCRIBING OF OBJECTS AND PERSONS 


So start with showing the various objects and des¬ 
cribing them. 

Note and teach the use of the word ONE as used in 
the examples. 

This box [book, etc.] is large; this box [one] is small. 

This pencil [stick, etc.] is long; this pencil [one] is short. 
This stick [book, etc.] is thick; this stick [one] is thin. 

This piece of paper is white; this piece of paper [one] is black. 
This book is blue; this book [one] is red. 

This leaf is green; this leaf [one] is yellow. 

This piece of cloth is brown; this piece of cloth [one] is grey. 

etc. 

Question as before: 

Is this box large ? 

Is this box small ? 

Is this box large or small? 

What is this box like? 


Then such “series” as 

1. Is this box large ? Yes, it is. 

2. Is it small? No, it isn't. 

3. What is it like ? It’s large. 

4. What is large ? The box is. 

Then introduce WHICH. 

Which box is large: this one or that one? 
with the corresponding “series” 

1. Is this box large? Yes, it is. 

2. Is that box large? No, it Isn’t. 

3. Which box is large ? This one is. 

The next step is to speak in the same way of plural 
objects: r 

ThM [ ? tc ] V ire 4 r « e; these ( bo * es ) are small. 

These pencils [etc.] are large; these (pencils) are short. 

etc. 

te ^ at dr tea<iofsaying ,hese °r es ’ ,hose mts we “7 

simply these; those.' \ 7 

It is by no means so easy to find adjectives applicable 


r 
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to persons. In fact so far as the description of the pupils 
themselves is concerned, the only ones generally practic- 
able are big, little , tall, short, lean, fat, slim, dark, fair. 

Now instead of showing and talking about particular 
objects collected and present and before the eyes of the 
pupils, talk about the size, colour, etc. of objects and 
substances in general. Pictures will here be of great 
assistance. The following examples are suggestive: 


A tree is [Trees are] generally large [tall, high]. 

A bush is [Bushes are] generally small [low]. 

A river is [Rivers are] generally wide [deep]. 

A stream is [Streams are] generally narrow [shallow]. 

A mountain Is [Mountains are] generally very [rather] high. 
(Note the introduction of GENERALLY, VERY and 
RATHER.) 

A hill is [Hills are] not generally very high. 

A leaf is [Leaves are] generally green. 

A flower is [Flowers are] generally beautiful. 

(Speak of some animal that is considered ugly.) 

The sky is blue or grey. 

A cloud is [Clouds are] white or grey. 

An elephant is [Elephants are] large [big, grey]. 

A rat is [Rats are] small [grey, brown]. 

Milk is white. Blood is red. 


Fire is hot. 

A plain is [Plains are] generally flat. 
A file is [Files are] rough. 

A knife is [Knives are] sharp. 

A stone is [Stones are] hard. 

Wool is soft. 

Iron [Lead] Is heavy. 

A feather is [Feathers are] light. 
You may now drill the pupils 


in the other use of the 


adjective: 

This is a large box; this is a small box [onej. 
This is a long pencil; this is a short pencil [one] 
This is a thick stick; this is a thin stick [one]. 


etc. 
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The questioning will be similar to that explained in 

Chapter I. 

Is this a large box ? 

Is this a long pencil ? 

Is this a large box or a small one ? 

Is this a piece of white paper or black paper? 
etc. 

Which is the large box; this one or that one? 

Which is the long pencil; this one or that one? 

and the “series” : 


1. Is this the large box? Yes it is. 

2. Is this the small box? No, it isn't. 

3. Which box is that? It’s the large one. 

After the first lesson on place and position (Chapter IV) 
has been given, you may combine place and description 
with such examples as : 

The large [big] box is on the table. 

The small one is on the floor. 

The long pencil is in my pocket. 

The short one is in my hand. 

The thick stick is here. 


The thin one is over there (in the corner). 

The large boxes are on the table. 

The small ones are on the floor. 

The black stones are on my right. 

The white stones are on my left. 

with such questions as are shown in the “series”: 

1. Is the large box on the table ? Yes, it is. 

2. Is the large box on the floor? 

3. Where is the large box ? 

4. Is the large box on the table? 

5. Is the small box on the table? 

6. Which box is on the table ? 

7. Is the box on the table large ? 

9 w£ b °^ °H the tab,e Smal1 ? «* ,sn 

10 Vl he , b< ? XOn , thetable//ke? ,t>s torge. 

10. Which box Is large? The one on the tablets. 


No, it isn't. 

It’s on the table. 
Yes, It is. 

No, It isn't. 

The large one Is. 
Yes, It is. 

No, it isn’t. 
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At a later stage such descriptions must be developed 
with such examples as: 

This box is large, but that box [one] is larger (than this one). 
This box is small, but that box [one] is smaller (than this one). 
This pencil is long, but that pencil [one] is longer (than this 
one). 

This stick is thick, but that stick [one] is thicker (than this 
one). 


This is a large box, but that is a larger one. 
This is a long pencil, but that is a longer one. 
This stick is thick, but that is a thicker one. 


Questions: 

Which box is larger: this one or that one? 
Which pencil is longer: this one or that one? 

Is this box larger or smaller than that one? 

Is this pencil longer or shorter than that one? 

Then 


This box is not so large as that one. 

This pencil is not so long as that one. 

(Some people say “not as large as” instead of not 
so large as.”) 

Questions: 

/is it smaller than that one ? 
Is this box as large as that one or ^ j$n . t jt so | arge as t hat one ? 

, , /isitshorterthanthatone? 

Is this pencil as long as that one or jsn . t jt a$ (ong as that on e ? 

Is this box smaller than that one or is it as large as that one ? 
Is this pencil shorter than that one or is it as long as that one. 

Allusions can here be made to objects and persons of 


the environment: 

That tree is higher than that bush. 
That bush is not so high as that tree. 
A is taller than B. 

A mountain is higher than a hill. 

A tree is taller than a bush. 

A river is wider than a stream. 
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Then follows THE LARGEST, THE SMALLEST, 
etc. Here three objects are compared, e.g. 

Here are three boxes. 

This one is large. 

That one Is larger. 

That other one is the largest. 

Here are three pieces of wood. 

This one is long. 

That one is longer. 

That other one is the longest. 

Questions: 

Which box is the largest; this one, that one or that other 
one? 

Is this the largest or the smallest box? 


In course of time such examples may be extended to 
e.g. 

The - is the biggest building in this town [cityl 

-is the highest hill near here. 

-is the nearest town to here. 

-is the widest river in this part of the country 

-is the tallest pupil in the class. 


The elephant is the biggest animal. 

Jhe is the most dangerous animal. 

The restaurant on the corner is the best restaurant near 


with such questions as 


Which Is the biggest building in this town 
Who is the tallest pupil in the class? 


[village]? 


Words combinations recommended in teaching 
the Describing of Objects and Persons 

What like? which ? what sort [kind] of? 
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The following adjectives are easily taught by demon¬ 
stration and object lessons. 

Colours 

white, black red, blue green, yellow brown, grey 

Si^e etc. 

large, big, great, small long, tall, short 
wide, narrow, thick, fat, thin 
high, low, deep, shallow 

General 

light, dark bright, dull 

dry, wet clean, dirty tough, smooth 

fast, quick, slow 
new, old young, old 

full, empty heavy, light 

hot, warm, cool, cold 
round, square 

hard, soft smooth, rough 

straight, crooked, bent 
sharp, blunt tight, loose 

still, moving 

near far a long way 

The following adjectives are not so easy to teach by 
demonstration or object lessons. They are generally 
taught in their context and in suitable situations. 

good, better, best bad, worse, worst 

beautiful, fine, pretty ugly 
nice, nasty 

right, correct wrong, incorrect 

true, untrue, not true 

difficult easy, simple dangerous safe 

possible impossible 

important unimportant, not important 

strong weak 

pleased, glad sorry 
happy unhappy 

early late 
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sick, ill well, better 
rich poor 
clever stupid, silly 
kind unkind cruel angry 
hungry thirsty tired sleepy 

ready 

busy free not busy lazy 
comfortable uncomfortable 

sunny, cloudy, rainy, foggy, misty, windy, stormy, 
shady, hilly, rocky, stony, muddy, slippery, greasy. 

Note that most adjectives are often preceded by such 
words as 

very, rather, too, so, as, quite, nearly, almost 
or followed by 

enough. 
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Chapter IX 

HOW TO TEACH FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, ETC. 

(Leading question: WHICH ?) 


The teaching of the Ordinal Numbers can be carried 
out in various ways. 

The simplest is to refer to the pupils in the order in 
which they sit. 

You are the first pupil. 

You are the second pupil. 

You are the third pupil. 

etc. 

Are you the first pupil or the second ? 

Are you the second pupil or the third ? 

etc. ,. . 

Which of you is the first pupil ? I am. 

Which of you is the second pupil ? I am. 

Add occasionally the words NEXT and LAST. 


Are you the next pupil? 

Are you the first pupil or the last. 

Another way of teaching such words is to make a 
collection of similar objects (pieces of paper books 
sticks, stones, etc., of various colours and sizes) and to 
place them in a row. Then to proceed: 

The first -is "I f large, small, long, short; 

p.=Ved. 

The fourth [next]-- 15 J L 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, ETC. 
and so on up to, e.g. 

The twelfth [last]-is . . . 

Which-is larger [etc.]: the first or the second ? 

Which-is white [etc.]: the second or the third ? 

etc. 

or reference may be made to place : 

The first-is on the table. 

The second-Is on the chair. 

The third-is on the floor. 

The fourth-Is near the window. 

etc. 

Where is the first-: on the table or on the chair? 

etc. 

Which-is on the table: the first or the second ? 

When the pupils have learnt the names of the days and 
months (or indeed as a means of teaching such names), 
such questions may be asked as 

What’s the name of the first day of the week? 

What’s the name of the first month of the year? 

etc. 

Is the first day of the week Sunday or Monday? 

Is the second month of the year February or March ? 

etc. 

Which is the first day of the week? 

etc. 

Which day of the week is Sunday? 
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Chapter X 


HOW TO TEACH THE DESCRIBING OF 
MOMENTARY ACTIONS 

(Leading Question: WHAT ARE YOU DOING? etc.) 

Among the first lessons to be given to beginners are 
those which teach the describing of actions—that is to 
say the mechanism of the verb. The pupils must be given 
many and repeated opportunities for 

(a) seeing actions performed and hearing the descrip¬ 

tion of them; 

(b) seeing actions performed and describing them. 

(c) performing actions (either single or serial) when 

asked to do so. 

(d) answering such questions as “What am I doing?” 

“ What is X doing?” “What did I do then?” 

“ What have I just done?” 

As in the types of lessons set forth in the preceding 
pages, the pupils must so associate the actions with their 
description that when they see the action performed they 
are ready to say what they have seen, and are able to 
perform the action when called upon to do so. 

The usual way to start such lessons is for the teacher to 
perform a number of simple actions while saying two or 
more times what he is doing. The following are among 
the simplest and most suitable actions. 
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I standing up, 
getting up, 
sitting down, 
getting up again. 

I'm / walking, 

I running, 
jumping, 

I stopping, 

\ turning {round) 

They are simpler and easier than those that need direct 
objects, e.g. Pm taking A KNIFE, Pm opening THE 
DOOR ; or objects of place and direction, e.g. I'm going 
TO THE DOOR, I'm coming TO THE TABLE, etc. 

Say in the first instance I'm and not I am. Speak 
distinctly but naturally. 

Cause the pupils individually to carry out such actions, 
prompting them if necessary by appropriate gestures: 

X, stand up, — sitdown, — stand up, — walk, — run, — stop 
— turn round, etc. 

or you can have the actions performed collectively or 
in little groups: 

ALL stand up, — sit down, etc. 

Next comes the systematic questioning: 

TEACHER. Stand up. You’re standing up. 

What are you doing? 

PUPIL. I’m standing up. 

etc. 

Yes, I am, and No I'm not, should then be taught. 

Are you standing up? Yes, I am. 

Are you running? Yes, I am. 

etc. 
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Are you sitting down ? No, I’m not. 

Are you turning round ? No, I’m not. 

etc. 

Similarly drill on Yes y you are and No,you're not. 

Am I standing up? Yes, you are. 

Am I sitting down? No, you’re not. 

etc. 


Use Pm or I am , you're or you are as you use them 
in ordinary natural speech. Avoid I am or. you are when in 
your ordinary talk you say Pm or you're. The pupils must 
be taught to understand the ordinary everyday English 
that they are likely to hear from English people. If they 
are not taught to hear Pm y You're , It's, etc. they will not 
understand these abbreviated forms when they subse¬ 
quently come to hear them. 

Next comes the “series” of questions and answers in 
drill-like form: 


1. Are you standing up? 

2. Are you sitting down 7 . 

3. What are you doing? 

4. Who’s standing up? 


Yes, I am. 

No, I’m not. 

I’m standing up. 
/ am. 


1. Am I standing up? 

2. Am I sitting down ? 

3. What am I doing ? 

4. Who’s standing up? 


Yes, you are. 

No, you’re not. 
You’re standing up. 
You are. 


It is better to use you're not than the more colloquial 
you aren't. 

The above and preceding exercises may now be 
repeated for WE ARE. 


1. Are you standing up ? 

2. Are you sitting down ? 

3. What are you doing ? 

4. Who are standing up? 



Yes, we are. 

No, we’re not. 
We’re standing up. 
We are. 


DESCRIBING OF MOMENTARY ACTIONS 

It is now time to introduce other verbs, each with one 
or more appropriate direct objects or other comple¬ 
ments. The following are suitable examples. 

To GO to the door [window, etc.]. 

To GO out of the room. 

To COME into the room. 

To TAKE a pencil [book, match, stone, etc.]. 

To PUT down a pencil [book, match, stone, etc.]. 

To OPEN a box [the door, the window, etc.]. 

To SHUT a box [the door, the window, etc.]. 

To BRING a chair [a book, etc.] here. 

To TOUCH the floor [one’s head, nose, left foot, etc.]. 
To THROW a stone [stick, box, etc.] on the ground. 
To DROP a stone [stick, box, etc.] on the ground. 

To PICK up the stone [stick, etc.]. 

To CARRY a chair, etc. to the door [to the window, 
into the corner, etc.]. 

To HOLD up a stone [one’s hand, one’s left hand, etc. |. 
To RAISE one’s hand [right arm, etc.]. 

To PULL the table [a chair, etc.]. 

To PUSH the table [a chair, etc.]. 

To SMELL the ink, etc. 

To LOOK at the ceiling [the door, the teacher, etc.]. 
To FEEL a piece of wood [a stone, etc.]. 

To RUB a stone [piece of wood, one’s nose, etc.j. 

To TIE a piece of string, etc. 

To CUT a piece of paper [wood, etc.]. 

To TEAR a piece of paper. 

To BREAK a match, etc. 

To FOLD a piece of paper, etc. 

To STRIKE a match. 

To HIT [KNOCK] the table, the floor, etc. 

To KNOCK at the door. 

To LIGHT a candle. 
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To TURN a handle. 

To TURN something round. 

To LIFT something. 

To GO AND GET [FETCH] something. 

To POINT to the ceiling [the door, the teacher, etc.]. 
To KICK the leg of the table [the bottom of the 
door, etc.J. 

To MOVE one’s head [right arm, etc.]. 


It will readily be seen how most of the above examples 
can be developed and extended in various ways. For 
instance 

To TAKE something away [out of the room, off, etc.]. 
To PUT something on the table [on the floor, into 
one’s pocket, etc.]. 

To CUT [TEAR, etc.] a hole in a piece of paper. 

Any of the above examples may be treated at any length. 
Decide how many and what sort of questions are to be 
asked in each case. Vary the sort of question, remember¬ 
ing that the “series” of four questions and answers is one 
of the most effective forms of drill, e.g. 

1. Are you cutting the piece of paper? Yes, I am. 

2. Are you tearing the piece of paper ? No, I’m not. 

3. What are you doing? 1 m cutting the 

piece of paper. 

4. Who's cutting it ? 1 am - 

Note the variation: 


1. Are you cutting a piece of paper? 

2. Are you cutting a piece of wood? 

3. What are you cutting? 

4. Who's cutting it ? 


Yes, 1 am. 

No, I’m not. 

I’m cutting a piece 
of paper. 

I am. 


Such verbs as GIVE, in which we can talk of the 
thing given, the person to whom it is given, as well as 
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the giver, should be treated in a separate (and more 
advanced) lesson. See Chapter III. 

Action Chains 

An effective device in teaching the description and 
performing of actions is to have the class (each member 
in his turn) execute a succession of eight or ten actions 
in such a way that the first will suggest the second and 
the second the third and so on as far as the last. Thus 
each action is as a link in a chain of actions. Thus for 
instance: 

1. I’m standing [getting] up. 

2. I’m going to the door. 

3. I’m stopping [waiting] at the door. 

4. I’m opening the door. 

5. I’m going out (of the room). 

6. I’m coming in(to the room). 

7. I'm shutting the door. 

8. I’m coming [going] back to my place. 

9. I’m sitting down. 

In the procedures hitherto set forth and described in 
these pages each thing said or done by a pupil is the 
result of a command or a question. In the present case 
(with the exception of occasional prompting) the pupils 
act and speak without being commanded or questioned, 
for each action suggests the next. 

The procedure is as follows. 

i . The teacher himself performs the chain of actions, 
saying in each case what he is doing. He repeats the per¬ 
formance two or more times. 

a. He calls upon one of the best pupils to perform the 
same actions and to say what he is doing. 

3- Other pupils in turn do the same thing. 

4 . Then the device may be developed and extended in 
various ways. For instance: 
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While A is performing the actions, B tells C what A 
is doing. He's getting up; he's going to the door , etc. 

A and B perform the actions together, saying, “ We're 
standing up; we're going to the door ", etc. C tells the others 
what A and B are doing. “ They're getting up; they're going 
to the door y " etc. 

Instead of the chain Stand up , Go to the door , etc., 
the teacher may compose other useful series. Each, 
however, should begin by Stand up [get up] and finish by 
Go back to your place and sit down. The following are 
suitable chains: 1 

Come here. Take my book. Open it. Look at it. Shut it. 
Hold it. Give it back to me. 

Take this piece of wire. Bend it. Take the other piece of 
wire. Bend that piece too. Hang the first piece over the 
back of the chair. Hang the other piece over your wrist. 
Take this box. Show me the top of the box. Touch the 
bottom of the box. Touch the sides of the box. Open 
the box. Touch the lid. Show me the inside of the box. 
Put the lid down. 

Take this bit of string. Tie a knot in it. Undo the knot. 
Tie the string round this piece of wood. Untie the string. 
Show me the two ends of the string. Put the string on my 
chair. Put the stick on my desk. 

Take this sheet of paper, fold it in two. Unfold it. Fold it 
in four. Tear it in two. Tear each piece into two again. 
Tear them in small pieces. Put the pieces in the (waste 
paper) basket. 

Open this box. Take out the two buttons. Put the buttons 
on my desk. Put the box between the two buttons. Put 
one button against the box. Put the other button on 
top of the box. Put the button which is against the box 
under the box. Put both buttons back in the box. 

1 From English Through Actions , published for the Institute 
for Research in English Teaching, Tokyo, by Kaitakusha, 
Tokyo, and Longmans, London. 
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Fetch the box from the corner of the room. Take the ring, 
the two screws and the cube of wood out of the box. Put 
your finger through the ring. Look at me through the ring. 
Put the ring between the two screws. Put it on top of the 
wooden cube. Put the three things back In the box. Put 
the box back where you found It. 

Although such action chains are intended primarily to 
teach verbs, it will be noticed that they teach incidentally 
a number of other words (names of objects, prepositions, 
etc.), and drill the pupils in various types of construc¬ 
tions. 


Verbs suitable for lessons on Momentary 

Actions 

The following actions are easy to demonstrate and 
perform in the classroom. 

come stop halt wait (for) 
sit (down) lie (down) fall (down) get (upj 


go 

stand (up) 


walk run jump 

look (at) point (to) 

hold hold (up) 

take 

put (down) 


touch feel 

rub 

smell 

open shut 

push 

pull 

fold spread (out) tie 

shake 

move 

throw catch 

drop 

pick up 

bend turn 

twist 

roll 

break tear 

cut 

burn 

light (candle) 

put out 

blow out 


show 


hang 



hit 

knock 

strike 

beat kick 



bite 

scratch 

give 

send 

lend get 

fetch 

bring carry take (to) 



keep 

give back 



read 

write 

draw 

begin 

speak 

say tell 

ask 

answer call 

start 

go on 

finish 

stop (doing something) 



look for 

try to find 
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Chapter XI 

HOW TO TEACH THE DESCRIBING OF 

HABITUAL ACTIONS 

(and the use of do, does, did) 

In the previous chapter we have explained and dis¬ 
cussed the various ways of teaching the pupils how to 
describe actions. But the verb-forms suggested were 
almost exclusively of the types: 

Take—I am taking—He is taking, etc. 

that is to say giving orders and then talking about the 
action while it is being performed—“progressive action” 
as it is called. 

The pupils must also be taught to describe “habitual 
action ” by using the verb-form: 

I take. He takes. 

I don’t take. He doesn’t take. 

Do you take? Does he take? 

etc. 

On account of this peculiar use of do, does, don’t, 
doesn’t, such forms are by no means easy to learn—or to 
teach. It is therefore not surprising that so many foreign 
speakers of English come to grief over these forms and 
replace them by all sorts of jargon substitutes. Note 
what substitutes you most frequently hear among foreign 
speakers of English and you will grasp the necessity for 
systematic drill-work on this point. 
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Again, the proper use of the do , don’t , does and doesn’t 
forms leads to the mastery of the corresponding did and 
didn't forms of the past tense (see Chapter XII). 

Some teachers teach the “habitual present tense” (with 
its do , don’t, does , doesn’t) by the same procedures as those 
described at the beginning of the previous chapter. 
They perform actions and cause them to be performed, 

saying: 

I take the box. I do not take the box. 

What do I do? What do you do? etc. 

But this is hardly ordinary natural speech. It is generally 
appropriate only to the professional conjurer or the 
demonstrator of experiments in chemistry or physics: 

“Now watch carefully. First I take this hat. You see 
there is nothing inside it. I then borrow a handkerchief. 

I fold the handkerchief. I place the hat on this table. ...” 
or 

“ I take one ounce of this; I put it in a crucible. I heat 
it. Then to this I add . . 

So never use the “habitual present tense” to describe 
actions that are being performed during the lesson. 
Moreover, by using indifferently the two forms : 

I am taking ... I take. . . . 

Are you taking . . .? Do you take . . .? 

I am not taking. ... I do not take. . . . 

there will be confusion and uncertainty among the 
learners. They will not come to distinguish between the 
two, and are likely to say, e.g. 

I am take. I don’t taking. What is he takes? etc. 

A far better way of beginning to teach the “ habitual 
present tense” is to list a number of habitual actions such 
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as A fish swims or A child plays. This plan, among other 

advantages, gives us the opportunity of teaching many 

new verbs that cannot very well be “acted” in the class¬ 
room. 

In the first instance you should choose such examples as 

will enable you to form corresponding negative sentences. 
Thus 

A fish swims. It doesn’t walk. 

A child plays. It doesn’t work. 

Such an example as A bird flies is hardly suitable for our 
first list because we can hardly add A bird does not swim 
or A bird does not walk (for some birds do swim and walk). 
But as soon as we teach the very useful words generally 
or often we can make use of such examples as A bird flies; 
it does not generally swim. 

When we add direct or other objects to our sentences 
it becomes easier to choose good examples. For instance: 

A horse [An ox] pulls a cart; it does not push it. 

A sailor (generally) works on a ship; he does not (generally) 
work on land. 

A carpenter (generally) uses a hammer [etc.]; he does not 
(generally) use a spade. 

A gardener (generally) uses a spade [etc.]; he does not 
(generally) use a hammer. 

A builder (generally) builds houses; he does not (generally) 
sell things. 

Having selected suitable sentences and explained their 
meaning by gestures and pictures, proceed as in the 
lessons previously described, e.g. 

What does a fish [child, horse, soldier, etc.] do? 

Does a fish swim ? Yes, it does. 

(The pupil should not answer: “Yes, it swims”.) 

Does a fish swim or does it walk? 
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It is here that the drill-like “series” of questions and 
answers is particularly valuable. This is how it is adapted 
for the present purpose: 


1. Does a fish swim ? 

2. Does a fish walk? 

3. What does a fish do ? 

4. What swims? 


Yes, it does. 
No, it doesn't. 
It swims. 

A fish does. 


1. Does a horse pull a cart ? 

2. Does a horse push a cart ? 

3. What does a horse do? 

4. What pulls a cart ? 


Yes, it does. 
No, it doesn’t. 
It pulls a cart. 
A horse does. 


or 


1. Does a horse pull a cart? Yes, It does. 

2. Does a horse pull a house? No, it doesn't. 

3. What does a horse pull? It pulls a cart. 

4. Whot pulls a cart? A horse does. 


Note here the natural way in which does and doesn't are 
taught, and how much better and more useful such 
answers are than the monotonous: 


1. Does a horse pull a cart ? 

2. Does a horse push a cart ? 

3. What does a horse do? 

4. What pulls a cart? 

Before long, drill and c( 

Singular 
A fish swims. 

A child plays. 

A bird generally flies. 

A sailor generally works on 
a ship. 


Yes, a horse pulls a cart. 
No, a horse doesn’t push a 
cart. 

A horse pulls a cart. 

A horse pulls a cart. 

ist singular and plural: 

Plural 

Fishes swim. 

Children play. 

Birds generally fly. 

Sailors generally work on 
ships. 
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with such questioning as 


Singular Plural 

What does a fish do? It swims. 

What do fishes do ? They swim. 

What does a child do? It plays. 

What do children do? They play, 

etc. 


1. Do fishes swim ? 

2. Do fishes walk? 

3. What do fishes do ? 

4. What swim? 


Yes, they do. 
No, they don’t. 
They swim. 
Fishes do. 


The teaching of “habitual action” gives us good 
opportunities for introducing the names of vocations 
and of those who follow such vocations: 

A builder builds houses. 

A carpenter makes tables [etc.]. 

A bricklayer lays bricks. 

An engineer builds machines [bridges, etc.] 

A driver drives a car [etc.]. 

A fisherman catches fish. 

A baker bakes bread. 

A butcher sells meat [etc.]. 

A gardener digs and plants [etc.]. 


Such a list as this can be continued almost indefinitely, 
and gives us the opportunity of teaching clauses beginning 
with WHO. Note the varied sorts of statements, questions 
and answers : 

A builder builds houses; he doesn’t make tables. 

Builders build houses; they don’t make tables. 

What does a builder do? 

What do builders do? 

Who builds houses; a builder or a carpenter? 
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A builder is a man who builds houses. 

Builders are people [men] who build houses. 

What is a builder? 

What are builders ? 

We call a man who builds houses a builder. 

We call people [men] who build houses builders. 

What do we call a man who builds houses? 

What do we call people [men] who build houses ? 
What is a builder? 

What are builders ? 

Do we call people who build houses builders or 
carpenters? 

Note that all actions (including those that are per¬ 
formed in the classroom) become “habitual actions” 
when we add Every day, Every time, etc. So that we may 
adapt the action chains described in the previous chapter 
in some such form as 

At every lesson I stand up, I go to the door, etc. 

This leads us to some of the developments to be des¬ 
cribed in Chapter XIH, e.g. 

When [. If\ I tell you to stand up, you stand up. 

When [If] I tell A to stand up, he stands up. 

The two forms 

I stand up. I am standing up. 

Do you stand up? Are you standing up? 

may now be contrasted with such statements (with 
questioning) as 

Every day I stand up but I’m not standing up now, I’m sitting 
down. 

You often go to the market but you are not going to the 
market now. 

I sometimes ride a bicycle but I’m not riding a bicycle now. 
X sometimes comes into this classroom but he is not coming 
into this classroom now. 

Every day you have your meals but you are not having a 
meal now. 
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Verbs suitable for lessons on Habitual Actions 

Most of the verbs in the list at the end of Chapter X 
are also suitable here. The following are not so easy 
to demonstrate and perform in the classroom. They are 
generally taught in suitable contexts and situations. 


pass 


eat drink sleep wake (up) 
work rest play 

live (in, at) stay 

climb creep crawl ride drive 

swim sink fly 

see hear listen (to) taste 
clean polish wash wipe brush sweep clear (away) 

dig build 

buy sell pay steal 

fight shoot wound hurt 
hide lose find 
help lead follow meet 
use wear change 
rain shine 


know understand 

teach 

talk 

think believe 


remember forget 
learn 
explain 

expect hope 
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Chapter XII 

HOW TO TEACH THE EXPRESSION OF PAST 
AND FUTURE ACTIONS, THE PASSIVE 

FORM, ETC. 

(Leading Questions: WHAT DID YOU DO? WHAT 
HAVE YOU DONE? WHAT ARE YOU GOING 
TO DO? WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? etc.) 

By an extension of the procedures set forth in the pre¬ 
ceding two chapters you teach how past and future actions, 
the “passive form” etc. are expressed. 

THE TWO CHIEF PAST FORMS 
There are several ways of describing past actions; 
among others: 

I took it. 

I have taken it. 

I was taking it. 

I had taken it. 

I have been taking it. 

I had been taking it. 

I used to take it. 

The first two are of greater importance than the others. 
Foreign students of English have considerable diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between the two forms, I took it 
and I have taken it. They will say, for instance “ The man 
came >” and you naturally imagine that the man has gone 
away again, and discover that the man has come and is 
here waiting. 
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I. The form I TOOK , HE CAME, I WAS , etc. 

When teaching this form, join it to a word or expres¬ 
sion of past time such as YESTERDAY, AT ONE 
O’CLOCK, LAST WEEK, A LONG TIME AGO, etc. 

JUST NOW and THEN are perhaps the most con¬ 
venient expressions of past time. So proceed with such 
statements as: 


I took the box just now. 
Then I opened it. 

Then I took out a match, 
etc. 

What did I do just now ? 
What did I do then ? 
etc. 

Did I take the box just now? 
Then did I open it? 

adding such a “series” as 


1. Did I take the box just now? 

2. Did I take the book just now? 

3. What did I take just now? 

4. Who took it ? 


Yes, you did. 

No, you didn’t. 
You took the box. 
You did. 


The various procedures set forth in the preceding two 
chapters are adapted as above. For instance a pupil 
performs the “action chains” described on page 71, 
returns to his place and says: 

Just now I stood up. 

Then I went to the door. 

Then I stopped. 

Then I opened the door, 
etc. 

or the others say 

Just now A stood up. 

Then he went to the door, 
etc. 
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or 

Just now A and B stood up. 

Then they went to the door, 
etc. 

At a later stage free questioning can be carried out on 
such lines as 

What did you do yesterday [on Sunday, etc.]? 
What did you do then ? 

Where were you at 9 o’clock? 

II. The form I HAVE TAKEN, HE HAS COME, 
I HAVE BEEN, etc. 

When teaching this form, couple it with the words 
NOW, NOT YET, or use it in the expression I HAVE 
JUST TAKEN, etc. Statements and questioning on such 
lines as: 


I [You] have just taken a box. 

Now I [you] have opened it. 

Now I have taken out a match, 
etc. 

Have I [you] Just taken a box? 
etc. 

What have I [you] just taken ? 
etc. 

Adapt the “action chains” (see page 71). 

I’ve Just stood up. 

Now I’ve (just) come to the door. 
Now I’ve (just) stopped. 

Now I’ve (just) opened the door, 
etc. 

A has just stood up. 
etc. 

A and B have just stood up. 
etc. 
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Free questioning on such lines as 

Have you taken my book [lost your stick, got a match, seen 
my hat, etc.]? 

THE FUTURE 

The SHALL and WILL forms are rather complicated. 
The most general and useful rule is: 

I \ We] shall [shall not , shan't] . . . 

You [He, They] will [will not, won’t] . . . 

Shall I [we] . . . ? 

Shall {or Will) you. . .? 

Will he [they] . . .? 

Another and simpler way of expressing the future is 
by the use of the form GOING TO. 

I am [Pm] 

He is [He’s] (J us 0 &°tng to take [see, give, etc.] . . . 

We [You, They] are 

Note that we generally avoid Pm going to go and Tm 
going to come and say simply Pm going and /’/// coming. 

One of the most practical ways of drilling this form is 
for you (the teacher) to show that you are on the point 
of doing something and to ask: 

What am I going to do [take, open, etc.] now? 

For instance you go to the door, take hold of the handle, 
turn it and otherwise show that you are going cO open 
the door: 

TEACHER. What am I (just) going to open ? 

PUPILS. You are (just) going to open the door. 
TEACHER. Am I (just) going to open the door or to shut it. 
PUPILS. You are (just) going to open it. 

TEACHER. Who’s (just) going to open it? 

PUPILS. You are. 

TEACHER. Tell me what I’m (just) going to do. 

PUPILS. You are (just) going to open the door. 
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Then you may contrast: 

I’m (just) going to open the door. 

I’ve (just) opened the door. 

What am I (just) going to open [shut, take, do, etc.] ? 

What have I (just) opened [shut, taken, etc.] ? 

Note how you yourself generally speak of future action, 
whether you use the SHALL and WILL forms or the 
GOING TO form, and when you use them. 

Note particularly that SHALL I generally means 
Do you want me to and WILL YOU generally has the 
meaning of Please. 


THE PASSIVE 


Grammarians call this the Passive Voice of the Verb , 
as contrasted with the Active Voice t e.g. 


Active 

Somebody opens the 
door. 

The men carry the bags. 

The others have done 
the work. 


Passive 

The door is opened (by 
somebody). 

The bags are carried (by the 
men). 

The work has been uone (by 
the others). 


Demonstrate and drill in the usual way. For instance 

tell the pupil X to open the door. He does so. Then 
proceed: 


I. Did X open the door? 

P id he open the window ? 

3. What did he open ? 

4. Who opened the door? 

5. Was the door opened by X 

7 ^ the w/ndovv opened b> 
'• Whot was opened by X> ' 



Yes, he did. 

No, he didn’t. 

He opened the door. 
X did. 

Yes, It was. 

No, it wasn’t. 

The door was. 
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8. Was the door opened by X? Yes, it wos.^ 

9. Was it opened by me? No, it wasn t. 

10. By whom was it opened ? It was opened by X. 


Then freer questioning may be used, e.g. 


What is sold by bakers? 

What things are sold at post offices? 
By what sort of people are houses 
built ? 

By whom was the match broken ? 

By whom is this lesson given ? 

etc. 


Bread is. 

Stamps are. 

They are built by 
builders. 

It was broken by 
you. 

It’s given by you. 


In such ways and by such statements and questionings 
any forms of verbs are naturally taught and easily under¬ 
stood. 
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HOW TO TEACH THE EXPRESSING OF 

CONDITION, ETC. 

(Associated with CAN, MUST, WANT, IF, etc.) 

Up to the present the teaching has been carried on by 
showing objects and saying what they are, where they 
are, whose they are, which they are, what they are like 
and how many there are of them. Or the teacher and the 
pupil have been performing actions and talking about 
what they have been doing. The teaching has been fairly 
concrete. But learning a foreign language is something 
more than naming and describing objects and actions. 
Sooner or later attention must be paid to words other 
than those that merely name or describe; we must deal 
with words (and forms) that express ideas and the more 
abstract things that we talk about and the words with 
which we talk about them. 

For instance we must teach the meaning and use of 
such words as can, can't, must , mustn't , want, don't want , 
why, because , if, enough, too, without. 

One of the most usual ways of starting this sort of 
work is for the teacher to think out the things that the 
pupils can or can't do at the moment and in the place where 
the lesson is being given. 

He can note, for instance, the things in the room (e.g. 
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the ceiling, the top of the door, a hanging lamp) that the 
pupils cannot touch; or anything in the room (e.g. a big 
table, a cupboard) that the pupils cannot lift or carry. 

The teacher tries to do one of these impossible things 
and then says I can't [I can't do it , I can't touch the top of the 
door ]. 

Then he tells various pupils to do these things, and 
they also say I can't, etc. 

Then he asks himself (and the pupils) whether he (or 
they) can or cannot do various things, e.g. 


Can I break this match? 

Can I break this piece of iron ? 

Can you carry this heavy table 
out of the room ? 

Can you lift this chair? 

etc. 

He then very naturally asks them why they cannot do 
various things, and so teaches them such “reasoning 
words” as WHY, BECAUSE. At the same time he 
trains them in using such words as too (meaning exces¬ 
sively, not also) and enough. 

Why can’t you touch the top of the door? 

Because it’s too high. 

Because it isn’t low enough. 


Yes, you can. 
No, you can’t. 
No, I can’t. 

Yes, I can. 


or 

Because my arm is too short. 

Because my arm isn’t long enough. 

Here is a list of examples suitable for this approach to 
the problem. 
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I 

You 

We 


can’t 


"touch the top of the door 
because it is too high, 
because it is not low enough, 
touch [take] that key 

because it is too far (from me), 
because it is not near enough (to me), 
lift that cupboard [carry that table out of 
the room] 

because it is too heavy, 
because it isn’t light enough, 
because I am too weak, 
because I am not strong enough, 
break that stick 

because it is too thick [big], 
because it isn’t thin [small] enough, 
walk to X in one hour 
because it is too far. 
because it is not near enough, 
count the hairs on your head [the stars in 
the sky] 

because there are too many. 


Apply the usual system of showing, demonstrating and 
asking questions for specific answers, first in drill-like 
form and then in freer form. 

In the course of giving such a lesson as this a certain 
number of new words may occur for the first time (e.g. 
key, cupboard, top, break, walk, hair, stars, sky). In 
each case teach these at their first occurrence according 
to the indications given in previous chapters. 

Another way of dealing with the subject is to note 
the things that one cannot do (or that it is exceptionally 
difficult to do) without having the appropriate instru¬ 
ment. Here is a list of suitable examples. 
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We can't 
You can't 
Nobody can 


'cut ' 


' a knife. 

buy 


money. 

dig 


a spade. 

saw 


a saw. 

knock nails 


a hammer. 

sew 


a needle. 

sweep 


a broom. 

brush 


a brush. 

comb 


a comb. 

wash 


soap and water. 

wipe things 

> without < 

a towel or a cloth. 

shave 


a rayor. 

lock 


a key. 

light something 


a match. 

write 


paper. 

write on the black¬ 


chalk. 

board 



make shoes 


leather. 

see 


eyes. 

hear 


ears. 

smell 


a nose. 

_taste 


.a tongue. 


Modifications and additions of all sorts can be made 
to such examples. Sweep may be extended to Sweep the 
floor. Comb to Comb our [your, bis] hair; Wash to Wash 
ourselves f yourselves, themselves]; Lock to Lock the door. 
Knife may be extended to Knife or a fair of scissors; Needle 

to Needle and thready etc. , 

In this way, while you are setting out to teach the use 

of can, can't, without and other words that we speak 

with" you are considerably increasing the stock of words 

standing for things that we speak about. 

9 ° 




expressing of condition, etc. 


In due course We can't, etc. may be replaced by, e.g. 

It is impossible \very difficult, etc.\ to . . . 

Your key questions will be 

What can’t you do without a knife? 

What can’t we do without money? 

etc. 

Can we cut without a knife? 

Can we or can’t we cut without a knife ? 

etc. 

Tell me what we can’t do without a knife? 

etc. 

What can we do with a knife ? (We can cut with it.) 

etc. 

Who can cut without a knife? (Nobody can.) 

The two lists of examples given above and the drills 
that they have afforded now enable you to proceed to 
teach if and conditional sentences (which is all probably 
quite unfamiliar to your pupils). Your demonstrations 
and questionings will proceed as follows. 

I cannot touch the top of the door, but if I step on a chair, 

I con touch It. 

I cannot touch the door from here, but if I go to the door, 
I can touch It, etc. 

I cannot cut this wood because I haven’t a knife, but if I 
have a knife, I can cut it. 

We cannot buy without money, but if we have money, 
we can buy things. 


and in general: 



spade, 
saw , 
hammer, 
needle , 
broom, 
ra^or, 

My* 

etc. 
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With the same vocabulary and examples, you can now 
teach WANT and MUST. 

Note here the difference in structure between these two 
verbs: 

I want to go. I must go. 

He wants to go. He must go. 

Do you want to go? Must you go? 

Does he want to go? Must [Need] he go? 

I don’t want to go. I must not go. 

He doesn't want to go. He must not go. 

Note also the two uses of WANT : 

I want a knife. I want to cut something. 

I want a key. I want to lock the door. 

I want some water. I want to drink some water. 


The key sentences and questions are on the following 
lines: 

I want to cut something \ b(|t , annot . 

I want to dig J 

etc. 

If I want to cut something, I must have a knife. 

If I want to dig, I must have a spade. 

What must people have if they want to cut something? 

etc. . 

What must you have if you want to cut something. 

e tc. _ . 

Must I have a knife if I want to cut something ? Can I cut 

something with a key? 

etc. 

In the freer demonstrating and questioning such 
examples may be used as: 

I want to write, but where is my pencil? (Fumbling.) I 
canTfindit. I’ve lost it. I want a pencil. Will you give me 

one? Will you lend me one? 
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What do I want ? What do I want to do ? 

Lock that door, please. You can’t. You haven’t got the 
key. What must you have before you can lock the door ? 
What do you want? What do you want to do? Who wants 
the key? 

I want a new hat [a pair of shoes, a pencil, etc.]. I must 
go to a shop to buy one. But I haven’t any money. I want 
some money. I want some money because if I haven’t any 
money I can’t buy a new hat, etc. 

(Opening the door and speaking to some imaginary person .) 

What do you want? No, I haven’t got any. No, this isn’t 
the right room. 

Or the pupils may stage such dialogues. One goes 
outside and knocks at the door. (Knock, knock.) Another 
goes to the door: 

"What do you want?" "I want some money." "I want 
to speak to the teacher." "I want . . 

WHEN may be introduced here: 

Note that in some cases WHEN is not very different 
from IF. 


When [If] I want to cut something, I 
When must you have [use] a knife ? 

etc. 

Must I have a knife when I cut? 
Must I have a knife when I write? 

When must I have a knife? 

etc. 


must have [use] a knife. 


Yes, you must. 

No, you must [need] 
not. 

You must have one 
when you cut. 


When do people 
use 


knives ? 
spades? 
razors ? 
money? 
saws ? 
brooms ? 
.etc. 


They use them when 
they 


cut. 

dig. 

shave. 

buy. 

saw. 

sweep. 

Vetc. 
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What must people have when the/ want to cut [dig, shave, 
etc.] ? 

New vocabulary can be introduced here, on the lines 
of: 

When [If]- 

— somebody gives you something, you mustsay "thank you.” 

— you buy something, you must pay for it. 

— you drop something, you must pick it up. 

— you are late, you must make haste [walk quickly, run]. 

— you lose something, you must look for it. 

— we are thirsty, we must drink. 

— we are busy, we must work hard. 

— people are ill, they must go to the hospital. 

— people want to learn to read and write, they must go to 
school. 

— you want to buy something, you must go to a shop [to 
the market]. 

— you want to buy a stamp, you must go to the post office. 

— you want to buy some fruit, you must go to the market. 

— you want to go to X, you must first go to the station and 
then take the train. 

— you go to England, you must speak English. 

All new and puzzling words are taught as they occur 
by the various procedures and devices given in the pre¬ 
vious lessons. 
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HOW TO TEACH TIME 
(Leading questions: WHAT TIME? WHAT 

DAY? etc.) 

The first step to take in teaching time relations is to 
train the pupils in reading the time from a clock (or a 
watch). 

Have a clock face made, with movable hands. This can 
be made of cardboard or metal. The dial should be fairly 
large (hardly less than 9 in. in diameter), and should be 
mounted in a fixed position. 

The numbers corresponding to the twelve hours should 
be drawn or painted clearly in Arabic numerals. The 
Roman numerals can be taught at a later stage. 

The minute marks are to be clearly shown. If possible 
a smaller dial showing the seconds and second-hand 
should be shown. 

First make the usual statements followed by the ques- 
tion-and-answer procedure, as set forth in the earlier 
pages of this book. 

This is a clock. 

This is the face of the clock. 

These are the two hands of the clock. 

This little hand is the hour hand. 

This big hand is the minute hand. 

What's this? Tell me what this is. 

Which hand is this? Tell me which hand this is 

This is the figure I [2, 3, 4, etc.]. 

These figures show twelve hours. 
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These marks show sixty minutes. 

This little face shows sixty seconds. 

A clock tells us the time. 

A watch tells us the time, too. 

Look. This is a watch. It’s my watch. 

Which is larger [smaller]: a clock or a watch? 

Look at the clock. It’s now one (o’clock). 1 
(Moving the hands.) It’s now two (o’clock). 

(and so on, to twelve o’clock). 

What’s the time now? What time is it? Tell me the time. 


When the pupils are proficient in reading the hours in 
mixed order, the various fractions of the hour are to be 
taught in the same way: by moving the hands to any posi¬ 
tion, and stating and asking what the time is. 

In general, use the system one five , one thirty , one forty- 
five , etc. instead of the more traditional five past one y half 
past one , a quarter to two. The traditional forms may be 
taught later if necessary. 

What's the time now? It's one five [three forty-five , six 
thirty , etc.] 

In addition to formal drill-work on telling the time 
refer to the time in the course of other lessons, asking 


occasionally “ What's the time?" 

If lessons on time are given at a later rather than an 
earlier period of the programme of English study, talk 
of time in connection with ordinary daily activities. 


At what time do you get up in the morning. 

At what time do you go to bed ? 

At what time do we ... ? 

At what time does did] this lesson begin . 

At what time does [will] it end ? 

etc. 

i The use of the word o'clock may be omitted during the 
earlier lessons. 
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Time relations in general may now be taught on the 
lines of statements, questions and answers:— 

60 seconds make a minute. 

60 minutes make an hour. 

24 hours mak$ a day. 
and so on, to 

3 6 5 days make a year. 
with the leading question: 

Horn many — make a —? 

Then use as a variation: 

There are 60 seconds in a minute , etc. 
with the leading question: 

How many — are there in a —? 

The teaching of the names of days, dates, weeks, 
months, seasons and years is made easy by the use of a 
calendar, preferably one of fairly large size with one 
month to the sheet. 

This is (the month of) January [February, etc.]. 

There are — days in this month. 

These are the names of the twelve months [seven days, etc.]. 
The first month of the year [day of the week] is — . 1 
The second [third, . . . last] month of the year [day of the 
week] is —. 

Which is the third month of the year [fifth day of the 
week, etc.] ? 

Pupils are called upon to point to various days of the 
month (or year), at random or otherwise, and to give 
day, date and month, thus: 

This is Thursday March the 8th. 

(or This is Thursday the 8th of March.) 

Or the teacher may point to dates and the pupils name 
them. 

1 See Chapter IX (last portion). 
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References may be made to dates associated with 
various known events, holidays, etc.; 

The first of January [January the first] is New Year's Day. 


Days, dates, months, etc. should be referred to when¬ 
ever occasion arises. Each lesson may begin with such 
questions as: 


What’s to-day ? 
What day is it to-day? 
What was yesterday? 
What day was it yesterday? 
What will to-morrow be? 
What day will it be to-morrow? 


(Tuesday, April 17th.) 
(Monday, April 16th.) 
(Wednesday, April 18th.) 


indeed such expressions of time as: to-day , yesterday, 
to-morrow; the day after to-morrow; the day before yesterday, 
a fortnight; to-day week ( fortnight, etc.]; this [last, next] 
week [month, year]; two [three, four, etc.] days [minutes, 
weeks, months, years] ago; last [next] Sunday [January', etc.] 
can hardly be taught in formal lessons but as occasions 


arise. 
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Chapter XV 

HOW TO TEACH PERIODS OF TIME, 
FREQUENCY, DISTANCE, MEASUREMENT, ETC. 

(Leading questions: HOW LONG ? HOW OFTEN ? 
HOW FAR? HOW BIG? etc.) 

Formal and drill-like exercises on such subjects are 
hardly or rarely practicable. They call rather for free 
treatment and in relation to actual situations. 

Statements and questions as to length of time assume 
that the lengths of periods of duration are known—which 
is rarely the case. The only practicable questions are of 
the type: 

How long have you been here [In this room, in this place] ? 
How long have we [I] been here ? 

How long have you been learning English? etc. 

and the types of question: 

How long is it since you (first). .. ? 

How long does it take you to go from here to X ? 

are hardly more satisfactory, and need a certain amount 
of calculation. 

Statements and questions as to degrees of frequency are 
equally difficult as subjects of formal exercises. Questions 
to elicit such answers as once a week ,, twice a month ,, four 
times a year, very often , not very often , etc. are by no means 
easy to frame on the spur of the moment. 

Statements and questions as to distances assume known 
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or estimated distances. If these are known, the pro¬ 
cedure will be: 

How far is it from here to X [e.g. the post office, the station, 
the nearest Underground, a well-known town, etc.]? 

Distance-judging inside the classroom can be carried 
on by such questioning as: 

How far is it from the door to that window? 

How far is it from here (pointing) to that corner (pointing) ? 

The same considerations apply to statements and ques¬ 
tions referring to measurement or estimates of si2e, 

length, width, height and depth. 

In general then, it is better to leave the teaching of such 
forms of expression (important as they are) until they can 
be associated with natural contexts, in the course of actual 
conversations or story-telling. 
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